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For the Oasis. 
AMERICAN FORESTS IN AUTUMN; 
AND THE INFLUENCE OF THE GREAT LAKES ON OUR 


AUTUMNAL SUNSETS. 


To every observer of Nature—and we 
pity the person who has no heart for the 
beautiful and the instructive lessons that 
may be read in that unfolded volume—the 
autumn of the year furnishes abundant mat- | 
ter ior reflection mingled with delight. The 


golden grain is in the garner; the harvest} 


home has been sung by the favored and re- 


joicing husbandman; the sober hues of the } 


declining year are gathering bver field and 


woodland ; sober but not sad; and if mead- } 


ow and forest want the flowers and _ bril- 
liant green of the spring, these have been 


succeeded by continued beauties, beauties | 


that belong to the sky as well as the earth, 
and which still linger in the mellow glories 
of the Indian summer, as if unwilling to de- 
part with the waning year. 

On some of those splendid days that grace | 
our autumns, when not acloud is in the | 
blue sky, when the soft south wind comes 
from afar, mild and balmy, gently ruffling 
the faded forest leaves, and in low sweet 
tones seems enquiring for the flowers that 
so lately were springing fresh in grove, gar- | 
den and dell, let us take a position on some 
elevated spot, and catch as much of the au- 
tumn scenery, and autumn feeling, as a sin- 
gle view can embrace or inspire. The 
frosts have been before us, and valley 
and hill top, as they lie spread out, seem- 
ingly in limitless succession, bear the im- 


press of the icy touch that has passed) 


over them. What gorgcous colors have 
been flung over the woodlands, crowning 
the hills that swell up, and sweep away 
blue and indistinct in the distance, with the 
hues that nature only can produce, bright 
and varied as those that o’er-arch the heay- 
ens, when God hangs out upon the clouds 
that symbol of mercy and peace, the rain- 
bow. 

It is not to be wondered at that foreigners 
should speak in such terms of rapture when 
xiewing the beautiful dyes imprinted by au- 
tumn on the foliage of our American forests ; 
colors so totally unlike any thing that can 
be seen in European countries, where the 
leaves fade and fall, all of the same unvary- 
ing russet decaying hue. The rich golden 
yellow of the linden; the bright red of the 
soft maple; the deep crimson of the sugar 


brown of the beach; andthe dark green of | minutes before and after the sun: goes be- 
io towering evergreen family, all blended | low the horizon, the rich hues of gold, and 
into one splendid picture of a thousand | crimson, and scnslet, that seem to float up 
| hades and shadows, are things to others | | from the horizon, and stream upwards to 
| unknown. To the observer our autumn | the zenith, are beyond the power of lan- 
| woodlands are gigantic nosegays, the flow- | guage to describe. As the sun continues 
ers and colors arranged in the happiest to sink, the streams of brilliance gradually 
manner for softened beauiy, and delightful | i blend and deepen in one mass of golden 
‘effect. And when these myriad tinted | ight, and the splendid reflections remain 
‘Te aves have fallen to the earth—when tie long after the light of an ordinary sunset 
squirrel barks from the leafless branches, or | would have disappeared. We have said 
| rusties among thein for the ripened but still | | that not every cloudless sunset exhibits this 
‘clinging brown nuts—how often have we, | peculiar brilliance; when the air is very 
| when tired of pursuing and killing the iee-| ‘clear, the sun goes down ina yellow light it 
| ly and spirit stirring game, thrown ourselres | is true, vut it is comparatively pale and lim- 
| ona wind-accumulated bed of these leaves, | ited; and when, as is sometimes the case 
and while the sun looked down from his | in our Indian summers, the atmosphere is 
'smoke tinted atmosphere, in our dreamy | | filled with the smoky vapor rising from a 
reverices, half fancied we were floating on an ‘thousand burning praries in the far west, he 
' ocean of flowers. | sinks like an immense red ball without a 
The claims of an American autumn upon | single splendid emanating ray. [t is our 
our admiration, are, however, very far from | pinion that the peculiar state of the atmos- 
depesding entirelyon the rainbow colored | ‘phere necessary to produce these golden 
foliaze of our woodlands, unrivalled in beau- | Sunsets in perfection, is in some way de- 
ty though they certainly are; to these must | pending on electrical causes ; since it very 
| be added the splendors of an autumn sunset, | commonly happens that after the brilliant 
‘the gorgeous richness of which has no par- | | reflections of the setting sun have disap- 
allel in the much lauded sunsets of the rose | | peared, the aurora makes its appearagece in 
‘colored Italian skies. In no part of the Uni- | the north, and usually the more vivid the 
ted States is this rich garniture of the heav- | | reflections, the more beautiful and distinet 
ens displayed in so striking a manner as in the aurora. This fact the past September 
the valley of the great lakes, and the coun- | has rendered clear to every observer of these 
try immediately south-east or east of them; | Striking atmospherie changes. Connected 
and this for reasons which will shortly be | H however with this state of the atmosphere, 
assigned. The most beautiful of these ce_ | and co-operating with it, is another cause 
lestial phenomena begin to occur about the | | we think not less peculiar and efficient, and 
first of September and with some excep- || ¥ hich we do not remember ever to have 
tions last through the month, unless inter- || See noticed in this connection, and that is, 
rupted by the atmospheric changes conse- || the influence of the great lakes acting as 
quent on our equinoctial storms, and gradu- reflecting surfaces. 
ally fade away in October or November || Every one is acquainted with the fact that 
with the Indian summer, and the southern | when the rays of light fall on a reflecting 


declination of the sun. Not every cloud- || surface, say a common mirror, that they 


less sunset during this time, even in the | slide off, so to speak, in a corresponding an- 
most favored sections, is graced with such | gle of elevation or depression, whatever it 
splendors; there seems to be a peculiar state || may be. The great American lakes may in 
of the atmosphere necessary to exhibit those | this respect, he considered as vast mirrors 
beautiful reflections, which; howevér often || spread horizontally upon the earth, and re- 
Witnessed, must excite the admiration of all || flecting the rays of the sun that fall upon 
who view them, and are prepared to appre- || them accordiug to the optical laws that gov- 
ciate their surpassing richness. ern this phenomenon. The higher the sun 

On the most favored evenings the sky |\is above the horizon, the less distanee the re- 
will be without a cloud, the temperature of || flected rays would have to pass through the 
the air pleasant, nota breeze toruffle a feath- || atmosphere, and of course the less would be 
er, anda dim transparent haze universally | the effect produced; while at or near the 
tinged with the sun’s light diffused through || time of setting the direct rays striking near- 





maple; the pale yellow of the clm; the 








|the atmosphere. At such a time, for some ||!y horizontally upon the water, the direc- 
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tion of the reflected rays must of course be 
so also, and therefore pass over or through 
the greatest possible amount of atmosphere 
previous to their final dispersion. It follows 
also that objects on the earth’s surface, if 
near the reflectisg body, require but little 
elevation to impress their irregularities on 
the reflected light; and hence any consid- 
erable eminenecs on the eastern shores of 
the great lakes would produce the effect of 
lessening or totally intercepting these rays 
at the moment the sun was in‘a position 
nearly or quite horizontal. The reflective 
powers of a surface of eanh, though far 
from being inconsiderable, is much less than 
that of water; and this in part accounts for 
ahe fact that the most favorable autumnal 
sunsets in the southern states, are inferior 
in brilliance to those of the north. We have 
been led to this train ot thought, by a suc- 


-cession of most beautiful sunsets, which 


commencing the last week in August, have 
continued with few intermissions thro’ the 
month of September, with the usual auroral 
accompaniment, and have only disappeared 
in consequence of the atmospheric derange- 
ment attending the usual equinoctial gales. 

It will be seen by a reference to a map of 
the United States, that from this place (On- 
ondaga co.) the lakes extend on a great cir- 
cle ftom south of west, to north, and of 
course embrace nearly the whole extent of 
the sun’s declination as here observed. The 
atmosphere of the north then, with the ex- 
ception of a few winter months, is open. to 
the influence of the reflected light from the 
lakes, and we are confident that most of the 
resplendent richness of our autumnal sun- 
sets may be traced to this source. The 
successive flushes of golden and scarlet 
light that seem to rise and blend and deepen 
into the west, as the sun approaches the ho- 
1izon, and sinks below it,can in no other 
way be so satisfactorily accounted for, as by 
the supposition that each lake, one after the 
other lends its reflected light tothe visible 
portion of the atmosphere, and thus as one 
fades, another flings its mass of radiance 
across the heavens, and acting on a medi- 
um prepared for its reception, prolongs ‘the 
splendid phenomena. 


We have for years noticed these appear- 
ances, and marked the fact, that in the early 
part of September, the sunsets are of unu- 
sual brilliancy, and more prolonged, than 
at other times. They are at this season, 
immediately after the sun goes down, ac- 
companied by pencils or streamers of the 
richest light, which, diverging from the po- 
sition of the sun, appear above the horizon, 
and are sometimes so well detined that they 
ean be distinctly tracedto the zenith. At 
other seasons of the year, clouds just below 
the horizon at sunset produce a somewhat 
similar result in the formation of brushes of 


light ;* and elevated ranges of mountains by 
intercepting and dividing the rays, whether 
direct or reflected, effect the same appearan- 
ces: but in this case there are no elevated 
mountains, and on the finest of these eve- 
nings the sky is perfectly cloudless. The 
uniformity of these pencils at the same sea- 
son for a great number of years, prove the 
permanency of their cause, and lead us to 
trace their origin to the peculiar configura- 
tion of the country bordering on the great 
lakes. 


At the time of the year these streamers 
are the most distinct, a line drawn from this 
point to the sun would pass over a small 
part of the west end of Lake Ontario, the 
greatest diameter of Lake Huron, and across 
a considerable portion of Lake Superior.— 
From considerations connected with the 
figure of the earth, and the relative position 
of the sun and the lakes, with the hills that 
border Lake Huron on the east, it appears 
clear to us, that the broken line of these 
hitls act the part of clouds or mountains in 
other circumstances in intercepting and di- 
viding into pencils the broad mass of light 
reflected from the Huron, and thus creating 
those splendid streamers, that with us, as it 
were, the commencement of autumn is 
marked. As the sun still advances to the 
south, the pencils formed by the highlands 
are lost to us, but in their place come two 
broad ones, caused by the feebler reflective 
powers of the isthmuses that separate St. 
Clair from the Huron, and the former from 
Lake Erie. This occurs not far fiom the 
middle of September, when the sun sets a 
few degrees north of west, and can be ob- 
served for nearly amonth. These interrup- 
tions of the briiliance of the west are not 
however of the duration of those effected by 
the hills, as the sun has scarcely time to 
leave the surface of Huron before these pen- 
cils and breaks are all abruptly melted into 
the rich dark crimson that floats up from 
the Michigan, or the mighty Superior. 

After the southern declination of the sun 
has become such that the Huron range of 
hills is to the northward of the range of 
light reflected to us, these pencils disappear 
from the heavens, apparently, and do not re- 
turn, until, with another season, and a re- 
newed atmosphere, the sun is found in the 
same position. The reason of this is, the 
whole of the Michigan peninsula is sc level 
that it does not break the reflected light from 
that lake; and the broader ones made by‘ 
breaks in the chain of lakes from Erie to Hu- 
ron, are not of a nature tobe so distinctly 
marked, as those produced by the interecp- 
tion of rays by hills or clouds, 

‘We have thrown out these hints—for we 
consider them nothing more—in the hope of 
directing the notice of other and more com- 





petent observers to the facts stated. and if 


possible, thereby gaining a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the splendid phenomena con- 
nected with our autumnal sunsets, should 
the above not be considered as such. 
Witus Gaytorp. 
Otisco, Sept. 28, 1837. 





PREJUDICE AGAINST LITERATURE. 

In every age, from the period when science 
first dawned upon the deep and universal dark - 
ness in which the world lay entranced, up tothe 
present state of boasted wisdom and refinement, 
prejudice has done much to retard the progress 
of literature. It has found its way into every 
circle, and Proteus like, assumed every form— 
has been at times either palliated or prescribed 
—avyowed cr concealed, but has never Leen des- 
titute of votaries or limited in its influence. 

The sons of science have not always worn the 
laurel. They have often fled before the tide of 
persecution—pined in exile—suffered at the 
stake—expired in the dungeon, or have strug- 
gled on in penury and want, securing by cease- 
less toil the pittance necessary to support a pre- 
carious and miserable existence. The light- 
nings of adversity have too often blanched the 
brow—the frowns ef fortune scathed the spirit— 
the buffetings of an unkind world chilled the as- 
pirations—the bitterness of enemies maddened 
the brain, and the coldness of friends sent the 
iron to the heart of many of the noble and gifted 
votaries of learning. Many whose names are 
now engraven on the enduring record of nation- 
al history, realized in life no other inheritance 
than that of hope deferred. Nocrowd of admi- 
rers thronged the path they trod—no dignified ti- 
tle or glittering appendage marked their worth-- 
no monumental pile “ graced their last sad rest- 
ing place,” and yet their works have lived after 
them, and when centuries had passed away rivaj 
nations could contend for the honor of their birth- 
place. The neglected one, whose mental supre- 
macy was not appreciated by his prejudiced 
countrymen, becomes, in after times, “a citi- 
zen of the world,” reverenced and admired by 
all, and “the blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle” — 
Homer, who daily sang his biliads tothe list- 
less idlers in the streets, is now as unrivalled in 
fame as he was then unequalled in spirit, pow- 
erandsublimity. ‘The heartless prejudice—the 
long and killing neglect have been in some in- 
stances followed by attempts to atone for the 
wrong, but the bruised spirit yields not easily to 
the medicine's skill. When the victim of perse- 
cution has passed “the fever of life,” and the 
slumbers of death hang heavy around him, then, 
and often not till then, the mists of error begin 
to be dispelled, and genius appears in its own 
native majesty and beauty; as the shadows 
brood over the landscape and wrap hill and val- 
ley, forest and stream in wild confusion, till the 
rising sun dispels ‘the illusion, and the gloom 
“like an angel's veil slow folding up to Heav- 
en,” leaves every thing in the truth of native 
loveliness. Pure fame may overhang the grave 
of departed worth, and paltry opposition and 
prejudice become ashamed of resistence and 
come forward to express contrition and repen- 
tance, bit the neglect bestowed upon the living 
cannot be counter-balanced by the honors lav- 
ished upon the dead. Jt is a matter of small mo- 
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the barren heath of penury, 

“Scorn’d by the world, and left withouta home,” 
to have a splendid mausoleum erected over his 
ashes. The patronising smile may come too 
late to revive hope or gladden the heart—the 
flower needs no cherising after the canker worm 
has rifled its core, and its leaves are scattered to 
the winds. 

It would be an endless task to enumerate the 
instances in which those who in youth were in- 
clined to literary pursuits have been doomed to 
encounter the must disheartening opposition, and 
perhaps, been finally forced to abandon their 
designs. Nor are the cases few in which those 
who have spent the vigor of their age in discov- 
ering truth and perfecting science have been 
subjected to the bitter calumny and persecution 
of aprejudiced world. The father of Pascal 
shut up Euclid from him and exercised the most 
rigid means to prevent his studying mathemat- 
ics; and the father of Petrarch observing his 
son’s early turn of mind towards polite litera- 
ture, burned his library; Sir Isaac Newton was 
obliged to conceal himself, that he might prose- 
cute his studies in quiet; and Hayden, the mas- 
ter painter of his day, was thwarted by those 
who should have been the first to encourage and 
reward his genius. Locke, viewing the eper- 
ations of the mind with too philosophical an eye, 
was deemed a blockhead, and Akenside, with 
all his application, attracted neither respect nor 
admiration in his native place, where his repu- 
tation asa poet was a fatal barrier to his suc- 
cess as a physician. Armstrong meta similar 
fate. Darwin was prudent enough to conceal 
his poetic prcpensities until his medical reputa- 
tion was established, else he also might have 
been added to the list. Socrates, Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Sir Thomas Moore, were persecu- 
tedto the death for defending the truth; and 
Home was deprived of the pastoral care of his 
parish for having presumed to compose a trage- 
dy, yet it was one of the noblest in the English 
language! Roger Bacon lived a century too 


early, and fur his premature developement of 


science, was suspected of having intercourse 
with the cvil one,and was condemned to the 
misery of a darkened cell. It belonged to these 
master spirits, formed to encounter the torrent 
of this world’s prejudice and reproach, to tri- 
umph over difficulties; but many minds equally 
gifted in all the hallowed and more delicate at- 
tributes of genius, have proved unequal to the 
struggle, and oblivion has sealed up their histo- 
ry. Often has the spirit met the chilling touch 
of persecution in its earliest efforts and been 
consigned tosilence and neglect when milder 
and more gentle treatment might have led to 
honor and success, Adversity exerts a more 
withering influence upon some minds than up- 
cp, others. . Socrates when he heard the sen- 


tence of his banishment, declared that the world 


was his country; but Ovid longed in his exile 
for the scenes of his nativity; Cardualde Retz 
amused himself by writing the life of his gaoler, 
put Tasso fretted himself to madness in the sol- 
itude of his dungeon. 

We need not adyert tothe ages of darkness 
and superstition that are past, or call up the mem- 
ory of the early projectors of science, who like 


“The starry Galileo with his wees,” 


afford an awful lesson of the prejudice and _per- 
version of human nature, struggling against and 
|laboring to annul the discoveries of the phiios- 
opher. Norneed we cite instances in which the 
' great and the powerful have joined in the cru- 
‘sade against literature. The tyrant seated upen |) 
jthe throne has often been startled from his 
dreams of greatness and viewed with alarm the || 
| progress of knowledge among the people, eleva- 
iting them from the condition of slaves to the 
spirit and sense of freemen; and even the sov- 
ereign policy of the schools has done much to 





| imposing barriers between the fountains of 
knowledge and the people. It was the same 
spirit—a mixture of selfishness and prejudice, 
that influenced the distinguished disciple of Ar- 
istotle, when he wrote to the philosopher, censu- 
ring him for having published dissertations up- 
on the higher branches of science, until then 
unknown fo the public. But without dwelling 
upon the past, we may find sufficient evidence 
of the influence of prejudice against literature. 
Even in the present age of wisdom and refine- 
ment, when each passing hour is witnessing | 
some new conquest of mind over matter, and | 
| each successive effort is developing startling and 
' important truths never before dreamed of in our 
| philosophy, there is much prejudice and il- 
| liberality abroad in the world. Talk to one 
‘of our money-changers of the philauthro- 


mers, and he will tell you that the former was | 
an enthusiast, and the lattera bigot. Speak of 
Oihello—of the Paradise Lost; and he will tell 
you that Shakspeare wasa stage player, and’ 
that Milton was blind and was perverse in his 
politics, and that with all that has been said of 
their greatness, they have contributed but little 
towards enriching the world. You cannot in- 
duce such a one to make allowances for the | 
tion of genius, or from the sufferings arising | 
from the alienation of the wor)d: he makes no 
distinction between errors of feeling and errors’ 
of principle, and cannot sympathise with the | 
unfulfilled promises of pleasure which beckon- 
ed and eluded such gifted, noble and lofty-spirit- | 
ed beings as Burns and Byron. The student is | 
too often pointed ont with the finger of scorn as , 
“an idler,” and is doomed to encounter the dif- | 
ficulties and prejudices so feelingly portrayed | 
by Southey, who tells us that when his literary H 
propensities were observed many who once pro- | 
fessed friendship for him, appeared anxious to | 
shake off his acquaintance, and inthe street, | 


“ Estrang’d in heart, with quick averted glance 


Pass’ d on the other side!” 


Many well disposed people are inclined to re- | 
gard general literature as of little importance, 
‘orgetting that the melody of poetry, the spirit 
of romance, and the exciting train of the narra-, 
tive are necessary to impart to youth a relish 
for study, and enrich their minds with generous 
and elevated sentiments. Others, in the devo- 
tion of their piety, think that the Holy Bible 
should be the only family book—the constant) 
study of the young, without remembering that i 





a knowledge of geography is indispensable to’ 


enrich the minds of the favored few, and erect | 


py of a Howard, orthe eloquence of a Chal- |, 


dl 
| enable them to understand its descriptions—that 
;an acquaintance with profane history greatly 
| tends to corroborate and confirm the divine re- 
| cords; and that each of the sciences js caleula- 
| ted to impart more profound and elevated views 


of the Deity and unveil the mysteries of man’s 
formation and destiny. But it is not wiih peo- 


|ple of moderate opportunities alone that we 


mect such narrow views; many even among the 
members of the professions, look with super- 
cilious disdain upon the prevailing literary spir- 
it of the day, and yet pretend to rank among the 
learned! Unlike Goldsmith, who thought that 
the useful partof any profession is easily ac- 
quired, they seem to hold that a person should 
seek to acquire nothing else, and if an aspiring 
student essays to build the lofty rhyme, the tutor 
shakes his head with an air of mystery and in- 
timates that the yon‘h is lost. A lawyer of this 
class can talk well enough of the thousand _tor- 
tuositics which combine to veil the countenance 
of justice and make the law a trade; and the 
clergyman can confound your understanding 
with a “shadowy cloud” of pedantic opinions 
and metaphysical notions gleaned from ‘the dus- 
ty volumes of the schoolmen; and the physi- 
can of thesame stamp will endeavor to excite 
your astonishment by the recital of particular 
cures, and the efiicacy of patent powders adapt- 
ed to every illness, but here their knowledge 
ends. In .beir labors of thought they resemble 
horses yoked to a mill, plodding round and 
round, and “asthe morning saw, the evening 
sees.” Continue on their professional topics, 
and they can talk forever, but touch some other 
subject—philosophy, history, general literature, 
or even politics as a science, and they “sit with 
sad civility,” silent as Pygmalion’s wife. They 
remind one of the guides, who, undertaking to 
conduct strangers over certain parts of the Alps, 
can describe every thing within their limited 
range, but can form no conception of anything 


frailties which spring from the natural constitu- | beyond it. 


It was wisely said by Lord Bacon, that 
“knowledge is power.” Inthe history of na- 
tions as of individuals, it may form an elevated 
character and secure undying remembrance. It 
was by the wisdom; refinement, and literary spir- 
it of the ancients that they secured their present 
renown. When kingdoms and cities have pas- 
sed away, the lay of their poets—the eloquence 
of their patriots—the spirit of their historians, 
form the most enduring monuments of their 
greatness. The haunts of genius are ever sa- 
cred. The shady grove where the poet strayed, 
sheds a consecrated gloom, and the cot where he 


_ dwelt, becomes invested with surpassing inter- 


est. The tomb of Patroclus is yet a hallowed 
object, because it was mentioned by Homer; 
and the site of Troy is sought for with as much 
avidity as though the city existed in its splen- 
dor. In all Italy the traveller finds no objects 
that excite more varied interest and awaken 


, more hallowed and endearing associations than 


the ruing.of the Forum where the voice of Cice- 
ro oft swayed the rulers of the world, or the 
tomb of Virgil, where the ashes of the poet rest 
in peace. Great Britain can boast of no higher 
claim of distinction among the nations of the 
world, than that of being the birth-place of 
Shakspeare; andif the anniversary of Water- 
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loo is celebrated in India’s farthest settlements, 
so also is that of the birth of Robert Burns, the 
pastoral poet of Scotland. 

“Eacamp’d by Indian rivers wild, 

The soldier, resting on his arms, 

Tn Burns’s carol ss 

The scenes that blest him when a child, 

And glows and gladdens at the charu 

Of Scotia’s words and waterfalls.” J. N. 
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For the Oasis. 
Messrs. Eprroas:—Leoking over some old 
manuscripts the other day, I came across a bun- 
dle of papers, purportingto be “‘ Odd chapters 


Srom the posthumous works of a jellow still liv- 


ing,” and on breaking the envelope, the first 

thing that met my eye, was the following, which 

I hereby submit to your consideration. ¥. 
A CHAPTER ON WEALTH. 

Thad a friend in my young days who was a 
youth of fine intellect. Iwas with him daily 
for the last three years of his minority. He 
was full of high imaginings—a lofiiness of spir- 
it that lifted him above, and separated him from 
the every day characiers that were around him. 
He was somewhat of an enthusiast, and withal 
ambitious. Isuall never forget the conversa- 
tion that passed between us on the day he left 
the office to go into the world, no longera stu- 
dent, buta man. As we were about paiting, he 
said ts me: “Isee every where the !nee bowed 
to wealih. That is the God of the mnltitnde, 
and upon its altars are found the offerings of the 
poor spirited beings that surround us. I,” he 
continued, “cannot worship wealth, it is too 
contemptuous an object for my adoration; but 
as arich man, I can, methinks, bear to be the 
ido! of the crowd. I now start into the wide 
world determined tobe rich. To me shall the 
knee be bowed, and to my wealth shall the poor 
in spirit—the worldly and heartless sycophants 
lower their heads, and shall langh when I laugh, 
and tremble when I frown—I_ will be rich!”— 
“My friend,” said I,‘ if you determine to be 
rich, you will be so. God gives to man his ido! 
in this world if his heart is set upon it and he 
pursues it without wavering; but remember it 
is given not in mercy, butin bitter and blight- 
ing wrath—not as a blessing, but as a soul-de- 
stroying curse. Go out intothe world with a 
determination tobe rich—God sees that deter- 
mination and permits the triumph. But when 
you have wealth, you will find your soul shrunk 
up—your spirit withered—your riches will be 
your curse, and when time has swept you to 
your grave, all that will be left of your fame, 
will be the lying epitaph above you, that will 
tell of virtues that you never possessed, and of 
deeds of mercy you never dreamed of.” He 
went forth into the world. Twenty years after- 
wards I was passing through the beautiful val- 
ley of ———; before me lay the lake, placid and 
calm as @-virgin’s slumber, rich pastures, wav- 
ing harvests and green meadows every where 
surrounded. me. Thousands of cattle were 
lowing upon the hills, and the bleating of the 
flocks were heard upon the plain. <A delightfu] 
village is situated at the eastern extremity of 
the valley. All who have visited that village 
wil] remember the splendid mansion that stands 
on the right of the main street, and out of the 
noise and bustle of the town, It is dilapidated 


now—it is a widow’s house, and time’s effacing 
fingers have passed over it. It was not so then; 
I will not attempta description; but it was a 
beautiful spot. Through the garden in the rear 
murmured a stream whose voice was melody, 
and wealth had decorated that mansion and its 
pleasure grounds, and that beautiful stream with 
its proudest magnificence. I imagined the name 
of its owner. He was my friend and fellow 
student. Iremenbered his parting words, and 
[ thought within myself, that God had given him 
hisidol. I hoped in my heart that it had been 
given unaccompanied with a curse. I called 
upon him—conversed with bim—care was upon 
his brow, and the lines of painful thought were 
drawn athwart his high and once beautiful fure- 
head. Ispoxe of our early days—our pleas- 
ures, and he spoke of the money we had thrown 
away so foolishly on the follies of youth. I 
spoke of the sciences, and he complained of the 
expense of the education of his children. I 
spoke of the country, and he whined over the 
fall of stocks. I spoke of our legislative coun- 
cils, and he raved against the usury laws, and 
the project of lowering the rate of interest. Of 
politics, and he cursed the interference of gov- 
ernment in checking the excesses of the banks; 
above all, I spoke of religion, aud he complain- 
ed of the expense of supporting the minisury of 
the Gospel. Then I knew that God had granted 
his request in wrath, and his blessing was pour- 
ed out as a curse upon the heart of my friend — 
I thought to myself, can this be. Where is the 
nobleness of soul—the soaring thought—the 
warm enthusiasm—the lofty spirit—the high 
imaginings? Alas! all were offered at the 
shrine of Moloch. He was a changed being; 
and as he stood before me in his splendid man- 
sion, in the midst of the proud display of his 
wealth, my herrt sickened within me, and I 
counied him asa lost and ruined one. I en- 
quired his character among those who knew 
him, and I found him to be a hard man, one who 
reaped where he had not sown, and gathered 
where he had not strown. He had taken the 
inheritance of the poor, aad the morsel from the 
mouth of the hungry. Two yearssince, I pas- 
sed again through that valley, the rich man had 
gone to his long home. The house was there, 
but Ais dwelling wasa narrow and cold one.— 
The stream murmured its song in that garden, 
but he who had conducted its waters thither, 
heard not its voice. Inthe grave yard was a 
splendid monument, reared by a legatee, which 
told of many virtues, but the passer by read it 
and said ha! ha! and my own heart whispered 
that his wasa barren and hopeless death-bed, 
and a restless grave. 





For the Oasis. 
LINES TO H s—— 
I saw thee first a rose leaf grow 
Just sprouted from its parent tree, 
I saw thee next a rose bud glow, 
With blush of yquth and heart of glee. 





Icame again and thou wert blown 
In beauty’s richest majesty, 

But tho’ the rese mature had grown 
I foundthe bud simplicity. 


Oh leng in health and beauty glow— 


A pleasure to thy Henry be, 
But whilst thy blushing roses blow 





Forget not sweet simplicity. Y. 





For the Oasis. 
TO MY GREY HAIRS. 
“Whence do ye come? and why so soon 
Bedeck'd in hoary white, 
Ere life hath reach’d its sober noon, 
Much less its sombre night ? 
Whence do ye come? and wherefore now 
Dost make me look so old? 
Why cluster thus around my brow, 
So thick, so grave, so cold? 


“Hath love, with his too flatt’ring wiles 
And artfulness been there? 
Or hath his treachery, in smiles, 
* Produc’da chan ze so rare?” 
Hath he been false? hath he deceiv’d? 
Hath he his trust betray’d? 
Hath he thy wearer's bosom griev’d? 
And thus this diff’'rence made? 


* Or friendship his young heart beguil’d, 
And promis’d scenes of joy, 

In accents soft, serene and mild, 
While meaning to destroy ? 

Have her professions all been vain? 
Her bold assertions too ? 

All vanish’d like an early rain? 
Or like the glitt ing dew? 


“ Or sickness dire, hath she been there, 
With her attendant woes? 

Comumingled with her ev'ry care— 
Ner pangs—her pains— her throes? 

Math she perform’d her office so 
Unfeelingly and sore ? 

That thus ye visit me? Ah! let me know, 
Why are ye come—once more ? 


Answer me—oh! why are ye come? 
Hath wordly strife or ill 

Cali’d ye thus early from your home, 
Thus soon wy blood to chill? * 

Have love, and friendship, aud disease, 
And worldly care combin’d, 

To rifle hope ?—to bafile ease ? 
And enervate the mind !”” 


> 


* All have conspir’d, and do conspire, 
To call usto thy view; 

To kill each hope—io quell each fire, 
And shew thee all untrue. 

No ray isleft; all, allis care, 
Despondency and glooin ; 

No feeling left but fell despair— 
No solace but the tomb.”* ~ 


“ Then welcome ye monitors of truth— 
Welcome ye sages wise : 
I bid farewell to themes of youth, 
Aud look beyond the skies— 
Where not a trouble nora sigh 
Shali mar my peaceful preast— 
Where, ina paradise on high, 


The weary are at rest.” ALPIIONZO.- 





From Mrs. Hale’s Lady’s Book. 
SKETCH OF MRS. ELLET. 


In giving the following brief sketch of the 
literary career of a writer, whose contribu- 
tions are among the choice things in our 
‘Book,’ we are sure of the sympathy of our 
readers in the subject. Nor is it merely to 
gratify their curiosity that we venture these 
personal and domestic reminiscences. It 
serves to increase out interest in what we 
read to know somewhat of the history of the 
writer. The example of Mrs. Ellet is wor- 
thy to be made a study by young ladies; 
and while they read her productions with 
pleasure, the contemplation of her charac- 
ter may iufluence, most beneficially, their 
own efforts and pursuits. 

Elizabeth F. Ellet was born at Sodus, a 
small town on the shores of lake Ontario. 
Her father, the late Dr. Lummis, was a man 
of learning and good taste; but he lived at 





a distance from all learned society—even 
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the advantages of a common-sehool educa- 
tion were, in that retired place, very limited. 
However, genius does not depend on the 
schools. Elizabeth was early distinguished 
for vivacity of intellect and poctical talents; 
and then she had the good fortune to at- 
tract the attention and secure the regard of 
a congenial mind. It is very fortunate fora 
woman of genius to find, in the man she 
loves, a mental guide, worthy of the confi- 
dence and companionship of soul which she 
is always disposed to share with the friend 
ofher heart. And such a friend Miss Lum- 
mis found in Doctor William H. Ellet. He 
married her when she was very young—on- 
ly about seventeen; and under his tuition 
she immediately commenced the study of 
the modern languages. Doctor Ellet was 
then Professor of Chemistry in Columbia 
College, New York; and in that city Mrs. 
Ellet had every advantage she could desire 
for acquiring information. Her great profi- 
ciency not only proves her own superior 
powers of intellect, but also the superior tal- 
ents and learning of her husband, who was 
her only ¢utor. He was himself a sound 
scholar, and possessed much poetical taste, 
and he must have enjoyed great satisfac- 
tion in the rapid improvement which his 
wife made under his direction. 

In 1833, Mrs. Ellet began’to venture her 
productions before the public. Her first po- 
em was published in the American Ladies’ 
Magazine. We subjoin the poem for the 
gratification of ingenuous readers, who al- 
ways delight to see the first openings of the 
bud which has expanded into a lovely flow- 
er: 

THE MERMAID’S SONG. 
My ocean home—my ocean home! 
Far in the dark blue main— 
When shall the wearied exile roam 
Thy glassy halls again ? 
Where is the wave that shadows thee, 
Haunt of remembered infancy ? 


Where the broad flag that rests below 
In its gem-girdled sleep? 
And the yellow fan—and the dulse’s glow, 
That bloom in the sunless deep? 
And the purple rocks ?—and the coral grove ? 
All dear to memory and to love. 


They may talk of their heaven of azure light, 
And their sphere-wrought harmony, 

And the glittering gems of their burning night— 
Yet what are these to me? 

I hear the deep wild strains that swell 

From the sea-green depths of my ocean cell. 


Oh, give me back my pearl-lii home 
Beneath the billowy main! 
And let the wearied exile roam 
Her own green halls again ! 
Oh, let me leave this smiling shore, 
For my own shadowy caves once more ! 


The literary career of Mrs. Ellet has been 


brief, but thus far very successful. It is on- 
ly about four years since she was known as 


a writer, and already her fame is established | 


as a poet of much talent; and her elegant 
translations from the Italian aid French po- 
ets have proved her an accomplished schol- 
ar in those beautiful languages. The arti- 
cles on ‘Italian and French Literature,’ and 
on the‘ Italian and French Poets and Poet- 
ry,’ which have, at different times, appeared 
in the American Quarterly, and in the 
Southern Literary Messenger, are from her 
pen. 

In 1834 was published her translation of 
‘Euphemio of Messina,’ one of the most ad- 
mired productions of Silvio Pellico. Sinee 


then, she has written two original tragedies, | 


Se 
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one of which (Teresa Contarini) is printéd 
in her voiume of poems, published last vear 
at Philadelphia. This tragedy bears the 


marks all her poetry. There is not much 
boldness of invention displayed in her pro- 
ductions ; but her versification is very cor- 


of Nature, and a fancy that has revelled in 
the beauties of the classic world. The fol- 
lowing we consider a fair specimen of her 
poetry: 
THE FOREST TEMPLE, 

Lonely, and wild, and vast! Oli, is not here 

Atemple mect for worship? These tall trees 

Stand like encircling columns, each begirt 

With the light drapery of the curling vine ; 

While bending from above, their woven leaves 

Like shadowy curtains hang; the trembling light 

Steals sparkling through, tinged with an added beauty 

Of bright and changeful green. Sweeping their tops, 

The low, deep windscome with a solemn tone, 

Like soine high organ’s music; and the stream, 

With rushing wave, makes hallowed symphony. 

Is not religion here? Doth not her voice 

Speak in those deep-toned murinurs? Ay, not less 

Tis sweetly uttered in the wild bird's note, 

That upward, with its hymn of joy and love, 

Soars to the clear blue sky. The heaving ground, 

Robed in its verdant mantle—the cool spring 

That gushes forih its joy, and sends abread 

A radiant blessing to the the thirsty earth— 

The glowing flowers thatthrong its mossy brink, 

Shedding their perfume to the breezes round— 

Are redolent ofher. Who, then, would seek 

To pour his heart's devotion in a shrine 

Less mighty—less majestic? Who would quit 

A temple canopied by arching heaven— . 

Fraught with the inelody of heaven's free winds— 

Nature his fellow worshipper, to bow 

In man’s frail sanctuary ? Who feels not, 

In the low forest depths, at this still hour, 

A thrill of holy joy. that lifts the soul 

Above the thoughts of earti, and gives it power 

Nearer to commune with its kindred heaven? 


| The critical taste and proficiency in lan- 
'guage of Mrs. Ellet we consider very un- 
‘common for alady. She has a_ thorough 
knowledge of the choice writings of the Ital- 
‘jan and French scholars, and she has lately 
added the study of the German language 
and literature to her many acquisitions.— 
But we are happy to say, that her accom- 

lishments are not confined to the merely 
ena music and drawing she also ex- 
cels; and in the graces that adorn society, 
and make the charm of social and domestic 
; intercourse, she is described as being emi- 
,nently gifted. She now resides at Colum- 
| bia, 5. C., her husband, Dr. Ellet, being cho- 
|sen to a Professorship in the College at that 


| 


| doubtless find much gratification in the new 
‘and rich scenery of the south. Her genius, 
\like the orange blossom, seems to require a 
;sunay clime in which to expand; and from 
one who has so sedulously explored the rich- 
'es of Italian poctry, and, at an age when 
the gay pursuits of youth are usually the en- 
| grossing object, established a reputation for 


| critical Jearning and poctical abilities which 


}would do honor to the scholar of maturer 
lyears, we expect, for the future, much that 
will adorn our nature and elevate our sex. 
|—Enprror. 





He who hath a trade hath an estate, and 
he who hath a calling hath a place of profit 











‘and honor. 
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same impress of pure thoughts, expressed | 
in chaste and beautiful language, which | 


rect, and the images and illustrations such | 
as show a heart-warm love forthe charms | 


| place. Her fervid and active mind will! 


A ploughman standing on his | 
legs is higher than a gentleman on his knees. | 
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| Froin the Gentleinan’s Magazine of October. 
j ON THE GENIUS OF SITAKSPEARE, 





BY RICHARD HARRINGTON, PHILA. 





' 


| In a country where the vernacular of 
| Shakspeare is spoken, and likely to continue 
to be spoken “ through ages yet unborn,” a 
few words inreference to that rare and gif- 
ted spiriti—who has spell-bound every heart 
and mind capable of sympathy, with the 
'grophic delineations of nature and passion, 
land the wild and wonderful creations of in- 
; tellect—may not be found uninteresting. 

| William Shakspeare—-uneducated, un- 
assisted by any thing but the lightning-like 
‘rapidity of his own perceptions, and the 
| plastic power of his intellect, gave to the 
| world no less that thirty-six dramas, every 
/one of which is a wonder in itself, and 
| would have been sufficient in its isolated 
| claim on our regard, to have placed him on 
_the topmost pinnacle of literary fame. Such 
|.is the extraordinary power of this poet, that 
| we know not where to commence our admi- 
| ration, nor where to stop ; the versatility of 
his delineations is only equalled by their 
| depth .and beauty. Who, when he has 
closed the play of Hamlet, and left undeter- 
mined his speculations onthe mental mys- 
tery of the princely hypochondriac, would 
expect to revel in the light, the life, the gal- 
lant gaity of the laughter-loving Mercutio ? 
who, when borne along unheedingly by the 
|bloody and bold ambition of Richard the 
| Third, would expect, on closing so foul a 
| page, to meet on the turning of another with 
a tun weight of jollity in the fat-witted Fal- 
staff? or, after sighing over the madness of 
the hot-brained Lear, and the sharp-tooth’d 
unkindnes of his vulture daughters, to meet 
with such bright examples of feminine pu- 
rity, softness and devotion, as the love-lorn 
Viola, and the deserted Imogene? These 
instances may be multiplied to the end of 
the chapter-—but I cannot close my observa- 
tions on the startling versatility of Shaks- 
peare, without claiming the reader’s admi- 
ration of that mind which could turn from 
the delicate tracy, the soft delicious, rain 
bow-coloring of Juliet’s spring-tide passion 
—who would have her boy-love no farther 
from her 








———Tlian a wanton’s bird, 

Who lets it hcp a little from her hand, 

And witha silk thread plucks it back again-- 
ofthat mind, I say, who could turn from 
this, and with a pencil dipped in the black- 
est shadows which the hell of human pas- 
siens could supply—depicted the dark fury-- 
who, while her babe was smiling at her 
breast, would 

“ Fave pluck’d her nipple from its boneless gums 

And dash’¢ its brains out--had she so sworn.” 

The great merit of Shakspeare is in the 
vast tide, or rather mountain torrent of orig- 
inai thought which he poured upon the 
world. It is your original thinkers who 
are the benefactors of literature and the hu- 
man race—metre learning is a secondary 
possession ia comparison with this high 
faculty. Had Shakspeare been over tram- 
melled with second hand thoughts, he would 
never have given such powerful develope - 
ment tohis own. Jonson isa proof of this; 
self-satisfied, splenetic, still honest, rare 
Ben Jonson; with an oveiweening rever- 
ence for the lore of antiquity ard the clas- 
sie cant of others, he fettered his own geni- 
us; and, with the exception of Catiline, 
Sejanus, and Kitely, we have few natural 
delizeations from his pen. His painting of 
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passions became unpresentable allegories, 
and Jonson himself snapped and snarled at 
the unlettered multitude for their cold neg- 
lect of his extraordinary powers. Yet, 
herein he shared but the fate of his cotem- 
poraries--luminaries, certainly--but they had 
the misfortune to twinkle in the same hemis- 
phere with the ail-glorious sun of Shaks- 
veare’s mind, whose radiant, universal 

eams absorbed the light of lesser planets, 
and compel us to regard them only, in the 
language of Byron, as the “flashing ema- 
nations of a thing more glorious siill”—how 
even, eloquent, and pure, is the polished 
Massinger! how soft, melodious and sensi- 
tive, ‘he gentle Ford! and yet how passion- 
less and puerile when compared with him 
who 

“ Was not for an age—-but for all time.” 

Poet of Passion! poet of Nature! poet of 
Imagination! “exhausting old worlds and 
creating new;”’—urging us forward with 
untired admiration of uatural delineations— 
appalling us with the supernatural, and de- 
lighting and deluding us with the preternat- 
ural—no passion, thought, or feeling has he 
left unhonored or unsung; and had no poet 
ever lived or written before him, Shaks- 
peare would have supplied the material of 
thinking to generation upon generation of 
kindred spirits. Scott, the multitudinous 
Scott, whom we may fairly regard as a 
prose Shakspeare, is here an evidenee—he 
found the prototypes of one halfof his char- 
acters in Shakspeare himself—yet we freely 
accord him all honor and glory for the other 
half. 

The pedantic-the retailers of other men’s 
thoughts—the merely studious, who pore 
ever the primeval sages, and viewing them 
through the mist of antiquity, enlarge even 
their colossal pronortions—indulge in sneers 
at Shakspeare for his wildness, his irreg- 
ularity, his proud spurnings of the elip- 





’ pings, the divisions and subdivisions of 


classic uniformity. Chacun a son gout. 
—With all humility, I prefer as 2 matter 
of contemplation, the stupendous  wil- 
derness of mighty nature herself to the flat 
insipidity of a Dutch garden. I regard 
Shakspeare in the light of this stupendous 
wilderness, and look upon him with the 
deepest reverence as the oracle of nature 
and her God. ; 


THE SEA VOYAGE. 
A PIRATICAL SKETCH. 
BY JAMES E. VAIL. 


It was during the Spring of 17—, that Mr. 
Barton, an English gentleman, and his only 
daughter, a beautiful young lady, embarked 
on boasd of the ship , at London, from 
whence she was to sail for New-York.— 
Mr, Barton was the eldest son ofa rich ar- 
istocrat, at whose demise, he came iato 
possession of the family inheritance. it 
was some years after this period, that he 
«married the ihen peerless Miss ——, whose 
excessive beauty and numerous acquire- 
ments, had rendered her the belle of the 
county, in which she resided. It was a 
proud day to the villagers and peasantry of 
the Barton domain, for the hospitality and 
kindness of their young master, and of his 
late lamented father, was well known. The 
nuptials were celebrated by the ringing of 
bells, and music, and dancing; the villagers 
came dressed in holiday attire, and univer- 
sal festivity and joy, characterised, the nup- 
tial “ay of the happy pair. 
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Mr. Barton, though every wealthy and 
possessed of every comfort whivh could 
make life desirable, was, nevertheless far 
fiom extravagant, but if, he did not prodi- 
gally lavish his money on splendid equip- 
ages, or costly liveries for his servants, yet 
every thing was managed with a view to 
comfort and convenience. His house was 
plainly, though liberally furnished, and im- 
mediately after his marriage, the out-houses 
and barns were renovated or entirely rebuilt, 
and erery preparation made for a long and 
continued residence at the Barton farm. 

The lady of the mansion, though reared 
amid wealth and splendor, had yet a fond- 
ness for rural life, and her mind, like that 
of her partner, having been cultured and 
enriched by choice reading and study, she 
found more real pleasure in the society of 
her husband, or in visiting and rendering as- 
sistance to the poor and needy, than in prof- 
itless engagements with the aristocracy, 
where the possessicn of wealth takes pre- 
cedence over intellect, and where fashion 
curbs and confines all the kinder emotions 
of the heart. 

Mr. Barton had been highly educated, 
and his mind was stored, not only with sci- 
entific information and abstruse philosophy, 
but filled with historical and classical knowl- 
edge, 

His time was mostly spent in reading, or 
inthe society of his wife; he delighted to 
wander with the historian toscenes of other 
days; to find a motive for the actions of 
those who had become famous for their 
deeds of daring, or celebrated for the mag- 
nificence of their exploits, and to study hu- 
man nature and passion, in all their differ- 
ent phrases. Thus months and years glid- 
ed smoothly and happily over; a beautiful 
daughter completed their portion of happi- 
ness, and in the young Clara, they saw 
and felt that life could present no addition 
to their pleasure and contentment. 

Twelve or fifteen years had finally elaps- 
ed since their marriage, and nothing had oc- 
curred to mar their felicity. But, alas !— 
there is a limit to every thing earthly, and 
human happiness is generally of short dura- 
tion. A cheeiless winter succeeds the 
blooming rummer, and a beautiful sunshine 
is often but the prelude of a storm ! 

The young Clara was budding into wo- 
manhood, with all the personal attractive. 
ness of her mother, while her mind had 
been properly nurtured by her parents, who 
instead of devoting her to the care of a 
boarding school, very properly educated her 
themselves, 

She was just entering her sixteenth year, 
when the mother fell sick, from aslight cold, 
and although every aid was rendered, which 
human skill could afford, she grew worse, 
until, amid the tears of her daughter, and the 
heart broken sobs offhie: husband, her spirit 
winged its way from its earthly tabernacle. 

Clara felt, deeply felt, the deprivation of 
her mother, but fl youthful spirit slowly 
triumphed over her regret, and her grief 
was finally forgotten in her attentions to her 
surviving parent. WNotso with Mr. Barton: 
Months passed, and yet despondency seem- 
ed to weigh still heavier on his heart. He 
did not publicly lament her loss, but in si- 
lence and solitude, he mused over the ob- 
ject of his first and only love, until a feel- 
ing of morbid sensitiveness, preyed upon 
his mind, which seemed hurrying hitn to 
| the tomb. 








“ The grief that does not speak, a 
Whispers the o’refraught heart, and bids it break.” 

He wandered among the green fields, or 
by the margin of the river, his thoughts 
wandering back “far up the stream of 
|time,” to the hours he had spent with his 
beloved,—and in the still and solemn night 
he walked forth beneath the cloudless hea- 
vens, and as he had gazed on the myriads 
of stars that dotted the vast expanse, a sense 
of loneliness and depression crept over him, 
which nothing could relieve. His health 
was gradually declining, and his physicians 
recommended a sea voyage and a change of 
scene. 

It was at this crisis, that he informed his 
daughter of his determination of visiting 
Amicrica, and numerous were the friends 
and neighbors that attended them to the 
wharf, on the day of their departure. 

It wasinthe Spring time. Thousands of 
birds were carolling among the trees, and 
all nature was attired in her magnificent 
livery of green. Mr. Barton felt pleased 
with his anticipated voyage ; his mind as- 
sumed amore cheerful character, his 

* Bosom’s lord sat lightly on his throne.” 

The vessel was moored a short distance 
from the landing place, and waited but for 
the appearance of Mr. Barton and his 
daughter. Finally they arrived, and amid 
the tears and farewell wishes of their nu- 
merous acquaintances, they were conveyed 
in a wherry to the vessel that was to bear 
them hence. She was a merchant ship of 
the first class, well manned and command- 
ed, and as her snowy sails were unfurled 
she presented a beautiful sight to the thou- 
sands who had congregated on the warf to 
witness her departure. 

The anchor was weighed, her snow 
white canvass was bellied with the wind, 
gaily and proudly she ploughed het way 
through the watery element, and 

“ Walked the waters like a thing of life.”’ 

The white and chalky clifis of Dover were 
fading in the distance; and as Clara watch- 
edthe dim outline of her native land, her 
thoughts reverted to the many happy hours 
she had spent, ere her mother’s death, and 
to the friends from whom she was parting. 

A few days found them several hundred 
miles from England. A favorable wind had 
attended them thus far on their vcyage, and 
Mr. Barton and his daughter, by the sua- 
sivenessand kindness of the commander, 
found all their wants ministered to, with a 
liberal hand. 

It was towards the close of the fourth day 
of their departure, when a simall craft was 
discovered on their leeward quarter, making 
rapid headway towards the ship. The 
mate, who for several hours had been watch- 
ing her movements, reported her as a small 
vessel, of about eighty tons, endeavoring to 
overtake them. The wind, which for some 
time had been very calm, allowed her to 
make rapid advantes to the ship, and before 
an hour had elapssd, she came full in sight. 
She was a small schooner, her sides painted 
entirely dark, while the black flag which 
was hoisted, as she approached, proclaimed 
her what before had not been anticipated a 
Piratical Vessel. The ship was hardly 
prepared for such an emergency, and a uni- 
versal spirit of discontent seemed to mant- 
fest itself among passengers and crew. 
The captain ordered all sail to be ‘crowded,’ 
and accordingly top sails and studding sails 
were set, and every preparation made about 








the decks for an attack. Several guns 
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which belonged to the ship were mounted, | huge whiskers and mustaches, and their | sketch. By nature endowed with tender- 
Yes | . . . i . 
and all the implementsof warfare on board | general appearance accorded well with their | ness of feeling, and sensitiveness in a re- 


were arranged for immediate use. 


Luckily | hellish trade. 


A fiendish war was waged 


markable degree ; he had seen his wife, on 


the wind increased, but as the night ap-! between the parties. Cutlasses and dag-| whom he so fondly doated, fall a prey to 
proached the elements gave token of a com- | gers were brought into requisiton, and blood | disease and death,—his daughter, the only 


Ing storm. 


Dark and portentous clouds | flowed freely from the assailants and the as-| 


solace of his years, untimely and inhumanly 


blackened the horizon, while the muttering | sailed. Among the most active was Mr. | butchered, and himself left, a solitary vietim 


thunder, with intervening flashes of light- 
ning, added terror to the scene. The oc- 
casional drops of rain were soon succeeded 
by heavy and more violent discharges of 
thunder, which now came with alarming 
distinctness, while the fitful flashes of light- 
ning which before had illuminated the heav- 
ens, now widened into broad, lurid flames 
of the destroying element. The rain came 
down in torrents, and the waves, which 
hitherto were almost motionless, now foam- 
ed and dashed as if in angry contention. 
Most of the passengers remained on deck. 
Among the number was Mr. Barton. He 
found a pleasure even in despair, and as he 
cast his eyes over the wide waste of waters, 
and saw the vived flashes of lightning, illu- 
minating the heavens and the illimitable 
sea, and heard the thunder drum on high, 
eg forth its rumbling notes, and thought of 
is departed wife, and his only chil‘, the 
scene seemed to him, in unison with his feel- 


“Oh, night, 

. 

And storm and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
¥et lovely in your strength ? 


* * * * + 


* * + * * * 


And this is night.--Most glorioffs night! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber! let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight-- 

A portion of the tempest and of thee!” 


Such were the thoughts that were passing 
through the mind of Mr. Barton, while as 
the wind increased, the ship. scudded with 
terrible fury before the blast. The foam 
which gathered about the prow, attested her 
swift career, while as showers of spray dash- 
edon either side, she seemed in the words 
of the poet, to 
“ Dare the elements to strife.” 


For several hours the storm continued to. 
rage with unabated violence, but towards 
morning the wind gradually subsided. Ma- 
ny of the sails which were taken in previ- 
ous to the gale, were “set,” the reefs loos- 
ened, and all became calm as before. The 
day passed away, but nothing was seen of 
the piratical schooner, until about evening, 
when she was discovered,a few miles as- 
tern. The decks were a second time clear- 
ed, and all preparation made for action.— 
Every “ stitch of canvass” was brought into 
service, but the schooner being very light, 
and the fastest sailer, under a moderate 
wind, she gained rapidly upon her adversa- 
ry. As she approached, her guns were 
brought to bear, and in an instant a tremen- 
dous fire was commenced from her, which, 
after the ship’s position had been changed, 
in order to bring her guns to a more favora- 
ble direction, was as promptly and hotly re- 
turned. 

A deadly fire was continued for a length 
of time, untilthe schooner having become 
dismasted and filled with water, the pirati- 
eal crew, amidst the thick volumes of smoke 
which enveloped both crafts, manned their 
several boats, and made their way for the 
ship. A shout of triumph broke from them, 
as some twenty or thirty reached the deck 
in safety. They were a motley crew. The 
most of them were coarsely dressed, with 


'Barton, who, though unused to fighting, 


'ries. A determined spirit of resistance ac- 
| tuated the ship’s crew, and they 


“ Fought lke brave men, long and well,” 


}as the result proved, for although the pi- 
jrates, about thirty in number, with the ex- 
ception of three, who were afterwards se- 
cured and manacled, but ten brave fellows 
of the ship had fallen victims to the attro- 
cities cf their opponents. There was one 
event, however, which cast a gloom over the 
crew and passengers. Whileall who could 


cannot be adequately described. Two or 
three pirates had made their way tothe cab- 
in, where sat Miss Barton, awaiting with 
terrible anxiety, the issue of the combat.— 
They rifled the berths of all that could be 
found, but that their hellish work might not 
be interrupted, the fair occupant of the cabin 
was murdered upon the spot, where she 
was afterwards found weltering in her blood. 
The deed was discovered by the mate, who 
communicated the terrible tidings to Mr. 
Barton and the passengers. 

It werein vain to attempt to paint the ag- 
onized feelings of the farther, when the in- 
telligence of his daughter’s death was _re- 
vealed to him. He rushed to the cabin, 
where lay the only solace of his increasing 

ears—the one being who had rendered 
ife desirable to him, and for whom alone 


countenance. He stooped and implanted a 
kiss upon her forehead, and the unavailing 


poignancy of his affliction. 


newed her course, a burial took place. The 
| bodies of the slain, including that of Clara 
| Barton were deposited on deck—the funer- 
,al service, so touching and solemn at sea, 
| was clearly and audibly read by the com- 
| mander, and the bodies, after having been 
properly secured and arranged in boxes, 
were consigned to the watery clement.— 
During the ceremonials Mr. Barton stood 
and watched with a fixed attention the pro- 
ceedings, which were to part him from his 
daughter. There was an unnatural wild- 
ness in his countenance; his frame trem- 
bled, his visage assumed a pale and snowy 
hue, while his eye-balls, which glared with 
;an unearthly look, gave him the appeararice 
of a maniac. 


the ship. Several passengers were engag- 
ed in ministering to the wounded, while oth- 
ers were mourning over their departed com- 
rades. Suddenly a long, piercing, dismal 


was heard—a dashing in the water and all 
was still. Then might be seen the body of 
aman borne rapidly away with the waves, 
and in an instant he was lost for ever. It 
required no search to ascertain who was 
the suicide, The absence of Mr. Barton, 
and his haggard appearance a few minutes 








i} 


before satisfied all parties that he was the 


j unfortunate. Thus perished the hero ofour 


| dealt fearful blows on many of the adversa- | 


he hadlived. Despair was pictured on his | 


regrets which broke from him, attested the | 


The ensuing day, while the ship had re-| 


shriek, which sounded like a funeral knell | 


| of despair!- His reason forsook its throne, 
and with a shriek, which told his agony, he 
/made his grave iu the troubled waters of the 
‘unfathomable ocean. 

” * * * * * * 
Two weeks after this incident just men- 
' tioned,-the ship might beseen making 
| her way through the Narrows, where ended 
‘that which has offered the writer a subject 
‘for this imperfect sketech—Tue Sea Voy- 
ACE. 











| ANECDOTES OF THE Freneu S'racz.—Cre- 


wield a weapon were on deck, a scene of | billon, the dramatist, was unfortunate in his 
butchery was taking place below, which | family. His wife-was suspected of infidel- 


| ity, and his son was licentious in his wri- 
| tings and in his conduct. His enemies 
| gave out that his plays were written by a 
| brother of his, who was aclergyman. As 
! a proof of this, they said that his brother, at 
| his death, had finished four acts of Catiline 
and that Crebillon himself was obliged to 
| add the fifth, which is very inferior to the 
| rest, and condemned the play. One day he 
| was saying ina company, in which his son 
'was piesent, ‘‘Ihave done two things in 
my life which I shall always repent, my 

Catiline and my son.” “And yet sir,” said 
his son, “there are many persons who af- 
| firm that you are the author of neither.” 


| A tragedian who had rendered himself 
| famous by his representation of Amadis de 
, Gaul, received a severe whipping from some 
‘one whom he had insulted, and was after- 
| wards universally known as Amadis Gaule. 
| —Gentleman’s Magazine. 





| ’ From the New York Mirror. 
MILTON AND HiS COMMENTATORS. 


| 


Miron resembles Shakspeare, not only 
|in his transcendant genius, but in his ill 
fortune in falling into the hands of prosing 
‘old women of commentators. With what 
| wooden stupidity they boggle at the most 
intelligible passages; and with what perverse 
ingenuity they misrepresent his most obvi- 
‘ous meaning ; with what pedantic tedi- 
ousness they collect every phrase in,every 
| author, ancient or modern, in which an 
| word he makes use of oceurs ; and with 
| what precise impudence they assure us, as 
| on their own knowledge, he was thinking 
| of this or that passage in making use of this 
| or that expression. Take a specimen or 
/two: 

| “ And from their ivory port the cherubim 





The ceremony had taken place, anda set-|, Forth issuing, at the accustomed hour stood armed.” 
tled gloom still hung upon the inmates of | 


Par. Lost, Book IV. 

| “ Any allusion to the ivory gate of sleep, mentioned 
| by Homer and Virgil, from whence false dreams pro 
|| ceeded? The poet could never intend to insinuate that 
| what he was saying about the angelic guards was all 

@ fiction,’ — Newton. 

| “The poet seems here jo hint that all this attendance 
| was designed only as a paetical enbellishinent.’’—Stile- 
| ing ficet, 

| My stars! we simple readers suppose that 
| when Milton speaks of an dory port, he 
|means an ivory portal, and nothing else 
| whatever. But these erudite commentators 
| inform us we are to understand Milton to 
be saying, “* Now, ladies and gentlemen. to 
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tell you the honest truth, it is alla flam I 
am telling you.” But this is not without 
parallel, for does not Bully Bottom 
* And forthe more better assurance, tell 
themthat I, Pyramus, am xot Pyramus, but 
Bottoia the weaver.” Nay, have we not 


say— 4 


} unudramatic ; 


| ed and unanswerable ; it is raved at, indeed, 
| and belied, but has never been refuted. 

It is remarkable that out of one hundred 
| subjects for the drama, enumerated by Mil- 
\ton, there are only three not essentially | 
and when it is considered } 


read of an individual, who, in recommend- || that he proposed to mould them on the clas-| 


ing a friend, said, “ He is a very honest fel- 
low—that is to say, when I say an honest 
fellow, Imean nosuch thing ; but you un- 
derstand !” 

odd’s edition of Milton is admirable— 
su far as relates to the typography’; but he 
who proposes to read Milton for the sake of 
his poetry, must resort to some less pretend- 
ing edition than Todd’s, in which the read 
er’s attention is continually diverted by the 
plodding stupidity of commentators, from 


the poetry to the mechanism, from ideas |} 


to words ;--where Milton’s finest images are 
imputed to some vulgar origin, as degrading 
and unpoctical as the theory which ascribes 
the origin of ‘*e sun to a pestilential con- 
gregation of . urs; where the beauty and 
signification of his expressions are labori- 
ously perverted by stupid critics, who then 
rail at him for the absurdity of their own 
misconceptions ;—-where one tortures a 
plain word into a quibble Milton never 
dreamed of, and then shakes his awful head 
at the unconscious culprit; and another, 
(Joseph Warton.) censures, as miserable 
conceit, the beautiful picture of 
** The swan, with arched neck, 
Rowing her state,” 
Pretending that Milton intended by the 
word state, to be understood, not as we sup- 
pose stateliness, but a canopy of state, 
formed by her neck ! 

The only sensible commentators on Mil- 
ton are Johnson ahd Addison. The good 
taste of Addison is admitted even by those 
who have the least resemblance to him in 
that respect. But all our pigmies are in 
manful rebellion against the colossal John- 
son; and from the unjust severity of some 
of his remarks, they infer he is altogether 
unjust; but that is not the ease; and those 
are no true friends to literature who call up- 
on us to admire the very faults of Milton or 
Shakspeare, or any other writer of genius, 
and to rage at Johnson, or other judicious 
critics, of pointing them out. 

Joseph Warton makes the test of aman’s 
poetical taste the degree of pleasure with 
which he reads “ Lycidas.” Fortunately, 
there is one passage in “Lycidas” which 
i do read with pleasure : 

“ Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise, 

(That last infirmity of noble mind.) 

To scorn delights, and live laborious days; 

But the fairguerdon, when we hepe to find, 

And think to burst outinto sudden blaze, 

Comes the blind fury, with the abhorred shears, 

And slits the thiu-spurn life.” 
This, indeed, is what I call poetry; but if it 
were not for this passage, I should have to 
resign alli pretensions to what Warton ealls 
poeticak taste; for the rest of ‘ Lycidas” 
gives me no pleasure at all. It appears to 
me a string of cold, artificial, scholastic 








conceits, expressed, indeed, in pomp of} 


words; but poetry is something and better 
than pomp of words. In an elegy, especial- 
ly, something of feeling is required; but it 
is obvious that in writing “ Lycidas,” Mil- 
ton was not thinking of his lost friend, but 
like old Shandy, on the death of his son, 
what fine specches to make onthe occasion. 


Johnson’s criticism on ‘ Lycidas” is worth ! sound ; unless, indeed, it happens 
more than the pocin itself; it is unanswer-|) tended for Saug the Joiner. 


| sie model, thus consulting the obsolete 
| rules of a departed age, instead of exerting 





' 
jan influence over the emotions of the pres- 
‘entand fature, it is scarce to be lamented | 
‘that he did not attempt even those three 
ionly, it might be desired that he had given} 
‘us, as he intended, a play on the subject of} 
|Macbeth, for the sake of a comparison, | 
| which must have resulted in the triumph of 
lgenins and natureover genius and leari- 
(ine. 

In Todd’s “ Life of Milton,” (which, by 
ithe way, conveys very satisfactory informa- 
|tion about him,) some worthless linas are 
‘inserted, which bear the stamp of being the 
| perpetration ofa mere novice, not only .in 
| poetry, but in general information ; yet, of 
|which Doctor Symmons says, “the testi- 
| mony will not suffer us to doubt of their be- 

ing the production of Milton.” 

Well, what is the testimony? That 
| those lines were sentto the “Gentleman’s 
| Magazine?’ by some individual who had dis- 

cretion to conceal his name, with a state- 
ment that they were written apparently in 
a female hand, upon two leaves prefixed to 
the title-page of that individual’s copy of the 
joriginal edition of Paradise Lost; “and 
| subseribed at the bottom with this singular 
jaemark, dictated by J. M.” 

| Imay be wrong; but I am inclined to 
think that any person who hada copy of 
Paradise Lost, might engage a female, for 
ilove or money, to write what he pleased on 
ithe blank leaves, and subseribe it “ with 
this singular remark,” dictated by J. M. 

This testimony being disposed of for 
what it is worth, we proceed to examine 
ithe internal evidence of the picce: It was 
| obviously written in the view of passing it 
| for Milton’s; hence the use here and there 
|of some peculiar word culled from Paradise 
| Lost; hence the plagiary of his allusions of! 
'his blindness ; and hence that incontroveit- 
| ible testimony of the initials, J. M. 
| The piece opens thus— 

ON DAY-BREAK. 
* Welcome, bright chorister, to our hemisphere ? 
Thy glad approaches tell us day is near.” 

Who the deuse is this bright chorister, this 
|rara avis, that posts from one hemisphere 
; to the other, to announce the break of day ? 

Even Plinny, that father of natural history 
and unnatural lies, never soared to the flight 
of this bird. I rather suspect the writer 
usesthe word “hemisphere, without know- 
ing what it means, and merely as a fine- 
sounding word to be found in Milton. 
* Hark how the lon’s terror loud proclaims 
The gladsome tidings of day’s gentle beams ! 
And long-kept silence breaking, rudely wakes 
The feathered train ?” 
But it appears one of the feathered train 
was already awake, viz. the mysterious cho- 
rister above mentioned. 
| The idea of a lion, in England, or any- 
| where else, waking the birds at day-break, 


lis truly laughable, and exhibits a degree of 








|ignorance for which Parson Adams would | 
jhave breeched his “boy of eight years.” | 
| This lion “roaring at you like any os ogg 
| gale,” is introduced merely for the sake of 
to be in- | 








“But hearking, yonder, where the louder voice 

Of some keen hunter’s horn!” 

Body o’ me! what a Nimrod of a hunter! 
with a horn outroaring a lion; and whata 
brave fellow, when he has just heard the li- 
on near him, to sally forth to the chase of 
fox or hare—‘* Diserction is the better part 
of valour !” 
“Thither let’s hie, 

(Thank ye, I'd rather be excused.) 

And see the toils me hound, 

Willing pursues his labour, 
(Thisgives us, and not in the best of gram- 
mar, the idea of a poor dog limping painful- 
ly along)— 

Till he has found 

Some hope of what he fullows—then, with fresh 

And pleasing clamour, tells itto the rest!” 

Is not this very like Milton, think you ? 

The remainder of the piece is a feeble 
paraphrase of Milton’s celebrated allusions 
tohis blindness. Yet Todd concurs with 
Symmons in arguing for the authenticity of 
this production. 

Yet if some of Milton’s commentators 
are so liberal as to father another’s puny 
offspring upon him, by way of amends, the 
renowned Bentley acquits him of even his 
productions. Assuming the ghost of a pos- 
sibility as a substantial fact Bentley takes 
it for granted that Milton’s amanuensis 
sometimes mistook, or wilfully departed from 
his dictation; that, in consequence, Milton’s 
works were not published as he dictated 
them whereupon Bentley takes the trouble to 
re-write all Paradise Lost, as he presumes 
it may have been dictated, and demands 
our gratitude as the restorer of Milton ! 

Cne specimen of Bentley’s ingenuity will 
suffice. Paradise Lost ends with the fol- 
lowing couplet: 

“ They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
Through E:jen took their solitary way.” 

Vhat plaintive beauty in the music of 
those lmes! What exquisite truth and na- 
ture in the painting ! 

Now let us hear Bentley, who is for re= 
jecting those lines, and substituting his own 
manulacture,— 

* Shall I presume, at least, to offer a dis- 
tich as close as may be to the author’s 
words, and entirely agreeable to his 
scheme.— 

“Then, hand in hand, with social steps, their way 
Through Eden took, with heavenly comfort cheered.” 

Shall J presume to offer a distich as near 
to Bentley’s as his to Milton.— 

“Then, arm in arm, with jovial steps their way 
Through Eden took, with heavenly brandy cheered 





From the Ladies’ Garland. 
THE DAUGHTER IN EXILE. 

(The facts in the following narrative, were given me 
by T. Hf , Esq. of Virginia, and may be relied on as 
strictly true.] 

From the dew-stained top of Scotland’s 
greenest mount, came floating on the even- 
ing breeze, the soft, mellow notes of the 
shepard’s lute. Scarce hadits echo reach- 
ed the dell, or the sun’s last beams faded on 
the wave, when the young Mr. Reddick, 
and his much loved and devoted Adelia, met 
upon the lawn to enjoy their accustomed 
evening’s1amble. Ata very early period o 
life, they had contracted a strong attachment 
for ab other, and heie in later times, be- 
neath the mooun’s pale rays and amid shady 
bowers, they often strayed to talk of love’s 
first vision, and the dreams of by-gone years. 








| The Scotch youth possessed a noble and 
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generous soul,and a mind which had re- 
ceived the finest polish which nature and 
science could impart. He was accustomed 
to appreciate real worth, regardless of any 
external show or pompous exhibition. It 
was matter of but little consequence to him 
whether those he loved were glittering in 
wealth, or moved inthe humbler walks of 
life; the same even tide of manly and gen- 
erous feeling flowed around thein. He did 
not seek a pearl because it shone ina _pal- 
ace, or reject a diamond if found among the 
ebbles. Adelia saw and loved this trait in 
is character; and although by birth and 
fortune, she was placed far above, yet, in 
oint of real worth, she looked upon him as 
er superior. In short, each, as was natu- 
ral, esteemed the other as the most exeel- 
lent and praisworthy, for their souls were 
“by love together knit;” and they looked 
forward to the hour when all their fondest 
dreams of bliss should be consummated by 
the “silken tie thet binds two willing 
heatts ;” but that strange reverse of fortune 
which often sunders the sweetest and most 
endearing associations, doomed them to a 
painful separation. 

America had long held out to him enti- 
‘cing prospects; he had accustomed himself 
to look upon her shores as the paradise 
where. in future years, he should banquet 
with his beloved Adelia. But he determin- 
ed first to visit this country himself, select 
his place of residence, and then return and 
‘wedher. The morning had already dawn- 
ed that was to shine upon his departure.— 
‘They stood upon the beach and wept fm si- 
lence. The ship in which he was to sail, 
was moored but a little way from the shore. 
None but those who have parted with whom 
‘they loved, will discover any thing in the 
events of this morning which will interest 
4heir feelings. Such, however, as have 
shed a parting tear with adear friend, will 
readily imagine themselves there. They 
will see her in all the pride of her loveliness, 
‘gently hanging upon his arm—the speech- 
dess looks of pure affection which are inter- 
changed between them—their mutual tears 
which roll down upon the leafless sand !— 
Wil hear the rattling of the ship’s windlass 
and the seaman’s merry song in weighing 
anchor—the dashing of the little waves in 
music on the beach—the white canvass that 
now flutters in the breeze, and the little boat 
‘that has just touched the shore to bear him 
away ! On her tear-bedewed cheek he leaves 
a farewell kiss, and beckons to be gone.— 
His ship rolls away on the billows, and dis- 
appears in the distance. 


as though arranged by the art of man and 
bearing the marks of age, forms an exten- 
sive shade as far as the eye canscan. Be- 
yond this again,and in the rear, you will 
| see the green hawthorn hedge stretched on- 
|wardin a parallel line for miles, carefully 
| trimmed and dressed according to the ro- 
| mantic taste of the most experienced of the 
early Scotch settlers. Gliding down this 
| river, the traveller regales himself with the 
| choicest luxuries which nature ever bestow- 
| ed upon his ravished senses. Here is ‘f mu- 
sic to the ear,and pleasure to the mind.” 
Now may be seen along the embowered 
walks, and beneath the cooling shade, a 
group of social friends collected from the 
neighboring hamlets, conversing on the 
world’s wide changes, or the more perma- 
| nent and peaceful abode of the brighter re- 
‘gions beyond it—then a solitary one who 
leisurely strolls along the green, whose light 
| step prints the ground were friends have 
| wept and parted. New the song of the 
| morning lark, or the merry voice of the play- 
| ful swallow, the cheerful tones of the even- 
" ing robin. or the night bird’s lay, strikes up- 
on his ear. O! it is enough to make one al- 
most forget the troubles to which he is “heir 
i to.” 
| It was at that season of the year when 
| mature wore her loveliest attire, that our 
young adventurer was introduced into the 
| midst of this scenery. Interspersed along 
these shores, were the neat cottages of some 
of the “ first blood of the old dominion,” and 
| amorg them he determined to take up his 
abode. Port Royal was the place of his se- 
ilection. This, eighty years ago, at the time 
|of his residence there, was a place of con- 
jsiderable trade. Here he commenced the 
' practice of physic, having previously pre- 
| pared himself for that profession before he 
| left Scotland. Hescon became very emi- 
H nent in his practice, and one of the most 
| wealthy in the place. With the most an- 
| cient families of the town and vicinity, he 
was a favorite. His patronage was such, 
|that his riches accumulated rapidly, and his 
influence was every where felt and gener- 
jally acknowledged; but with all this, one 
| thing was yet lacking to complete his earth- 
ily bliss. He had left his Adelia beyond the 
jocean, and by some unaccountable means, 
their correspondence had long since been 
| broken off, so that for many long, long years 
‘he had not even heard that she was living; 
or, if alive, he knew not but she might be 
|the wife of another. However, he was de- 
‘termined to satisfy himself on these points, 











river, a continued row of wide-spread elins, | 





“The beautiful river Rappahannock, has and ashe wished te enjoy a respite from 
its sources in the Piedmont range of country | the toils of his profession, he concluded to 
in Virginia, becoming the southern bounda- | take a voyage to Europe. But herea diffi- 
ry of all that region of country which was! culty arose in his mind; he being the oily 
‘ceded by the crown of England to Lord’ physician in that place, and so_ universally 
Fairfax, and called the Northern Neck of, beloved, he saw at once the difficulty of ta- 

irginia.” It empties its waters into the king leave without their knowledge; he, 
Chesapeake Bay. The scenery along this | therefore, had recourse to stratagem. By 
river, is really romantic and grand; and the previous engagement, he eatered a ship by 
soil being remarkably rich, nature secms to, night, then laying in the stream, and sailed 
have chosen it as a favorable spot on which) before daylight. To excite the suspicion of 
to display some of her 1ichest drapery, which | his friends, he cast away upon the beach, 
she has diversified in the most magnificent | some well known articles of clothing in or- 
and tasteful arrangement. A beautiful vel- | der to induce them to think he had drowned 
vet green, bespangled with a vast variety of |himself. His artifice had the desired ef- 
flowers, and perfumed with balmy odors, is fect; all believed him to be drowned. The 
spread along the ascending shore. Now/|next morning, by dawn of day, he was sev- 
and then the myrtle and cypress ornament | eral leagues from the American shore, with 
the plain, while the willow along its margin, | a brisk wind in his favor, rapidly wafting 
hangs over the passing waters. 
cent above, and but a little way from the, land, 


For several dreary weeks, his ship was 
the sport of adverse winds and furious gales, 
and finally was wrecked on one of the west- 
ern islands. During the few weeks that 
the ship was repairing, the doctor took lodg- 
ings in a private boarding house; at a little 
distance from which, and on a most delight- 
ful elevation, stood a neat, though some- 
what ancient mansion, all embowered with 
choice and favorite trees that had been 
planted there by skilful hands—hands that 
now were in the grave. Along the margin 
of this little eminence, and between two 
rows of wild geranium, lay a beautifully 
gravelled walk, richly decorated on either 
side with all the vast variety of flowers 
which a romantic taste could select. 

It was a lovely evening in May—the sky 
was calm and clear, not a cloud was seen 
save one that lay “cradled near the setting 
sun.” Thefew inhabitants of the island 
wete just retiring from their recreations and 
daily toils, to participate in domestic plea- 
sures, when the doctor again commenced 
his usual evening walks, musing on the 
world’s wide changes, and the more recent 
event of his fortunate escape from ship- 
wreck. His course was in the direction of 
the embowered walk which encircled the 
mansion, and in which, during his lonely 
musings, he had often beheld a most beauti- 
ful young lady. Her countenance bore vis- 
ible signs of inward grief. An unearthly 
paleness mantled her fallen cheek, as though 
the changing hand of sorrow had left the 
impress of his image there. There was 
nothing in her appearance, however, that 
particularly excited-his curiosity, save that 
she always paused beneath a cypress which 
| shaded a retired part of ber walk, and lin- 
| gered there, apparently absorbed in pensive 
‘feeling. 

He could not tell how nor why; but at 
this time such an indescribable charm, such 
an expression of imploring beauty beamed 
from her countenance, as almost compelled 
him to speak toher. “ Will you pardon the 
intrusion of a stranger, Miss,” said he; at 
the same time making an appropriate re- 
mark on the beauties of the evening and the 
delightful scenery with which they were 
surrounded, as thouh the latter alone had 
attracted his attention, and induced him to 
break in upon her meditations. She mod- 
estly replied to his remarks, and meekly ad- 
ded, pointing to the cypress under which he 
had so often seen her; “that tree, of all the 
vast collection which you now see in bloom, 
is to me the most lovely. There beneath 
its shade I commune with my own sorrows, 
and talk of my bereavements. There I lis- 
ten to the swan’s wild cry, and the stormy 
peterel’s loud moan; to the music of the 
waves as they break upon the shore, or the 
sighing of the winds as they murmur o’er 
the deep; to the thunder of the storm as it 
moans o’er the main, or the rippling of the 
rill that glistens at my feet. It tells my hv-rt 
of by-gone years when hope went cown in 
sorrow.” Sheturned her face away and 
glanced a tearful eye over the wide expanse. 
The curiosity as well as the sympathies, of 
the doctor, became somewhat excited. The 
artless, unaffected simplicity with which 
she described her cmotions, the peculiar 
look of tenderness that accompanied every 
| expression, took fast hold of his feelings, 
}and determined him never to leave the spot 





;until he knew the cause of her sorrow, or 


On the as- |. him towards the green hills of his native {the history of her sufferings. 
i Conclusion in our next 
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ii. 

Yet, should some stranger of thee speak, 
They turn a watchfal eye, 

To mark if change of check or brow, 
In me, may give reply; 

And I must mask my struggling heart — 
Each aching throb repress— 

Contrel the start, am? check cach sigh 
Of rising tenderness. 


* 


Iii. 
But when the midnight moon is bright, 
And no cold eye is near, 
And I this mask of hearticss smiles, 
No more am force’d to wear: 


Theat houris thine—with Uhretbing heart, 


I 


seek our trysting spof, 
And every tear bears witucss there, 


That i forget thee not. 


iV. 

Though we may vever meet again, 
Though yicld we to the faic, 

Which still, for long and weary years, 
j}ooms us to separaic. 

One hope is ours—a better wo 
Shall see our mecting ject, 
Where none that cruel fescon teach, 

“Nor need we to forge:! 














For the Oasis. 
A DRAMATIC FRAGMENT. 
( The mouth of a cave hung with vines: Oyn- 


ea and Manitla coming forth.) 


Oynca. On the light wind the sound of mo- | 


ving feet, 

Threading the mazes of the wood is borne; 

1 hear it more distinctly, and I see 

The tall form of a warrior on the path 

That leads to our rude shelter. 

Maniita. Know you not 

The belt inwoven by yourself with beads, 

And the dark nodding plumes that grace his 
brow ? 

Oynca. He comes, he comes, my Annowon! 


(enter Annowon.) 
Tvo long 


Hast thou been absent, and no more 

Shalt thou play truant while Oynca pines 

Like a sad bird forsaken by its mate. 

Annowon. Lcometo breathe farewell, and 
then depari! 

Maniita. Whither? 

Annowon. To stem the raging tide 

Of fell invasion, or yield up my life 

‘Onthe red altar of my country’s wrongs. 

What ails you, sister? Since I saw you last 

Your voice has lost its free, light hearted tone, 

Your check the happy smile it knew of old. 

Manitta. 1 feel a knocking signal at my 
heart— 

A boding, ringing whisper in mine ear, 

That we shali never meet again. 

Annowon. Cheer up! 

Tl soon return a victor to your side, 

And Arliuski, in the mixing strife, 

Will ward away the death shot. 


Manitta But this lip, 
Now moving, will be dumb, and these frail 
limbs 


Be rigid in the slumber of the grave. 


Oynca. What meanest thou ? 
Manitta. That visions oft prove true! 
Annowon. Hast thou been wandering in the 


land of dreams 
Until thy brain is wildered? 
Manitta. Yesternight, 
While sleeping in the cave, methought the 
ghost 
Of my lost mother came and gazed on me, 
Then, with a warning gesture, said ‘ beware!’ 
And faded like the mist when morn awakes. 
Soon came another visitant, who bent 
Above my couch, and well I knew the scowl, 
And fiendish visage of Nagua—he clenched 
A glittering weapon in his hand wherewith 
He deeply stabb’d me, and T felt the blood 
Ooze from the wound in dark and copious 
streams ; 
I strove to vise, butstckness chained me down- 
Istrovetostrk, butthe warm, strangling gore 
Rushed to my throat, and choked my utterance. 


Os nca, A fearful dream! 


| Annowon, (shuddering) Did not Oynea share 


| 

| A part in that wild vision ? 

|) Manilta. Yes! methought 
My dying struggles woke her, and Nagua 
| Stifled her shi ieking with an iron grasp, 

) ‘Then bound her trembling limbs with thongs 
What then ? 


I wildly woke, and heard 


Annowon. 
Munitia. 


| And its harsh clamor sounded like a dirge— 
|| A drear mons ion of approaching ill; 

I rose, and strove to fright away the bird, 
But after wheeling in the air awhile 

It would return, and angrily resuine 

Its former perch. 

Annowon. Dismiss these fears, for soon 
An arrow froin my trusty bow will pierce 

| The black, designing bosom of the traitor. 








| Oynca. The shaded entrance to our safe 
H retreat 
| Is only known to the poor, luckiess youth, 
| Whose brain is mad with phrensy, and our- 
selves; 
Nothing can harm us! 
Annoron. Thou art righ!, my love! 


Manitta and yourselfcan harbor here, 
During my absence, shielded from the storm 
That is o’er-sweeping our devoted land. , 
Farewell! (embracing the naidens.) 

W. H.C. H. 





From the American Monthly for October. 

A SKETCH. 

| This edifice hefore us is but of yesterday 
jas it were; and yet who laid the corner- 
stone? Who counted the cost,and thought 
he was undertaking a work of mighty mo- 
ment? Where are the hands that reared 
the pile, and brought*daily bread to their 
children from their daily toil? Where is 


ries the gentle sway of domestic govern- 
ment? Perhaps she passed over its thres- 
hold a smiling, tearful bride, casting a lin- 
gering look behind at the happy home she 
had left, yet regarding the one before her 
with the hopeful confidence of a woman’s 
heart. Where are the troops of friends 
which flocked 40 its portals with cheerful 


the children, in whose promise and success 
hearts were garnered up? They have all 
departed from the earth. Tous they are as 
if they had never been. One after anothef 
their funeral processions have blackened the 
streets. For each in succession have hu- 
man hearts refused to be comforted; and 
for a season thought that the sun weuld 


until time, and care, and fresh griefs plucked 
from the bosom the sorrow which seemed 
to be rooted there for ever. One by one 
the actors who played their parts on tis 
little stage have withdrawn from the scene, 
and the curtain long since dropped when 





Close by the cavern’s mouth, a raven croak, | 


she who first established within its bounda- |; 


looks and hearty gratulations? Where are | 


never shine on them again as it used to do, | 


the last lagging veteran retired, and the! 
| drama was ended. 


MARRIAGE. 

| Marriage is to woman at once the happi- 
|estand saddest event in her life; itis the 
| promise of future bliss, raised on the death 
jof all present enjoyinent. She quits her 
| home, her parents, her companions, her oc- 
cupations, her amuseiuents, every thing on 
“which she has hitherto depended for com- 
fort, for affection, for kindness, for pleasure. 
The parents by whose advice she has been 
| guided, the sister to whom she has dared to 
jimpart every embryo of thought and feel- 
ing, the brother who has played with her, 
by turns the counsellor and the counselled ; 
,and the younger children, to whom she has 
hitherto been the mother and the playmate, 
all are to be forsaken at one fell stroke; eve- 
ty former tie is loosened, the spring of eve- 
ity hope and action is to be changed; and 
yet she flies with joy into the untrodden 
path before her. “Buoyed up by the coafi- 
| dence of requited love, she bids a fond and 
_ grateful adieu tothe life that is past, and 
| turns with excited hopes and joyous antici- 
pation of the happiness to come. . Then 
woe to the man who can blight such fair 
hope—who ean treacherously lure such a 
| heart from its peaceful enjoyment, and the 
| watehful protection at home—who can, 
coward-like, break the illusions that have 
| won her, and destroy the confidence which 
love had inspired. ‘Woeto him who has 
| too carly yithdrawn the tender plant from the 
| props and stays of moral discipline in which 
| she has been nurtured, and yet makes no ef- 
| fort to supply their place; for on him be the 
| responsibility of her egrors—on him who has 
| first taught her by his example to grow eare- 
\less of her duty, and then exposed her with 
|a weakened spirit, and unsatisfied heart, to 
the wild storms and the wily temptations of 
the world. 





FonTENELLE being one day asked by a 
jlord in waiting at Versailles, what dif- 
ference there was between a clock and 
woman, instantly replied, “a clock serves 
to point out the hours, and 2 woman to make 
us forget them.” 





From Knickerbocker of October. 


! 
H THE INCENDIARIES. 


| It was late in the evening before 1 could 
‘arrange to be with the patient. I found 
| him with less appearance of delirium than 
might have been expected fromthe aug- 
menied severity of his sufferings. He re- 
mained restless and agitated, until about 
one in the morning, speaking very little, 
but occasionally murmuring imarticulately 
in his slumbers. On becoming more calm, 
‘he manifested much solicitude for his fel- 
‘iow sufferer. 

‘Doctor, how does my brother do? Do 
‘you think he will get over it.?’ 

He had been removed to a different ward, 
; that be might not be affected by the situa 











ition of the other. and was doing well. I 
| statedas much 
¥ 
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‘TY feelcold, very cold.” he continued.— || was a stout grey-headed man, whose heavy 
‘Would n’t some of that warm drink give | frame and badly-jointed limbs, which were 
me alittle heat? No! I’ve tried that; it! freely exercised, apparently witha view of 
burns my throat. Yet [’m all dried up inside.’ | setting off their ungracefulness, and the gen- 

‘ Here is some cool water with wine.’ eral happiness of his attire, showed him to| 

‘Cool! The sound is enough to make me | be the chief spirit of the adventureis. pend 
shiver. ButI will take some, for the sake | lean fingers, at the end of so ill-managed an 
of the experiment.’ | arm, hardly warranted the supposition that 

He touched a little of it to his lips,and be was the draughtsman of the elegant 
then drank the whole of the portion. It} sketch, over whose surface he was passing 
agreed withhim better than warm drinks, |) his pencil, and intending the denominative 
which were more suitable to his condition. | syllables on the bosom of some winding riv- 


Then sinking into quictude, he seemed about | €t, Which cut its way between the promi- 


| 
| 
' 





to be falling asleep. Allatonce he burst nent and ornamented insignia that re 
out into exclamations of horrorard alarm, | 2 part of the file of lookouts—for such I de-! 

° . - > » = > B| 
and cries for assistance ; vehemently declar- | ¢ided them to be, after having ascertained 
ed his innocence: and in the course of his ‘the subject of their deliberations. The oth- 


ramblings, made a complete exposure of his | €f members of the conclave were of a like | 


secret. He terminated by springing up in | description; ail were of shabby exterior, but 





Sea gaia: Sea ened 





bed, and attempting to jump on to the floor. | the fire of an unnatural enthusiasm shone in 


: - I 
His eyes fell upon me, and he seemed to re- | 


cover his mentai faculties as speedily ashe \ 


had Jost them. He reclined back on his pil- | €t; Who had them seemingly in control, and 


low, and said, with much earnestness: I 
‘Doctor, what have I been uttering? Have \ 
Irevealed any thing?’ 

‘Yes you have disclosed some things | 
which I should not hear, except in the confi- | 
dence of a physician,’ I replied. 

* What !—any thing that would criminate | 
me ? 

“Yes, you and oth °-3. 

‘IT see that have unwittingly taught you 
my secret. Curse this wild delirium! But | 


on whom should the curse fall! I will crust | been carefully selected. Here is Philadel- 


you. [know thatuntil [am dead, you will phia; there is Ludgate church; here is 
not be able to betray any thing; and after | Mount Taurus; on the summit of that hill 


>? i 


that, it will be at your option, at any rate, to | 1S a very tall pine, which T have sketched ; 
make that public which will endanger the | this dwelling-house (of friend Soper’s) is 


life of another.’ 

‘Have no fears of me, if there is a pos- | 
sibility that any one may receive injury from | 
my information.’ 

The patient whose name was Ludovico, 
being satisfied with my assurance of secre- | 
cy, proceeded to give a short narration of 


the facts. ; 
‘My brother was of a very impetuous 


temper, and always exercised a kind of au-} 


thority over me, to which in fact I willingly 
acceded, from a consciousness of his supe- 
rior knowledge. He had conceived some 
splendid project for sudden aggrandize- 
ment, which, to be carried into eflect, re- 
quired the aid and countenance of my fath- 
er. One dark and stormy night in October, 


| themselves in various attitudes on his en- 
' broke out in these words: 


| this drawing, and there is nothing wiong a- 


their eyes, and spoke out in their gestures. 
They were evidently expecting my broth- 


was only of them insomuch a3 he joined in 
their views and projects. They all erected 


trance, and the speaker of the company) 
“Fla, Petro! we have been looking over 


bout it, unless it is this hill. I think some 
one nearer should have been chosen.’ 
“ Wrong ?—there is not a particle wrong. 
he main points of observation have 


the last post before you reach New-York ; 
and here is New-York.’ 

“ But I think that mountain is at too great 
a distance from Philadelphia, to see dis- 
tinctly. Don’t you think so?’ continued 
the speaker. 

“ Why, youowl! it is but fifteen miles ; 
and a good telescope will discern a man’s 
features at ten or twelve miles.’ 

“Well, if we have the countenanee of| 
Providence, we shall succeed,’ he meekly 
| replied. 

‘They were engaged in a scheme for 
transmitting intelligence from one city to 
another, by means oftelegraplis, for the pur- 
pose of taking advantage of the rise or fall 
in stocks, and of speculating in lottery tick- 


| 





ets. Ihave introduced this little scene, in 





about one year since, he took me to a house 
in the northern part of the city, and intro- 
duced me into a room, where, by the light | 
of a dimly-burning lamp, a half dozen men | 
were busily engaged around a table in look-| 
ing over some rude sketches and diagrams. 
Pieces of paper were marked over with} 
Arabic numercial characters, and letters of; 


ed upon pen-marked fabrics, which looked | 
like houses or castles, churches, and pris- | 
ons. Flags which :esembied the signals of | 


: . i 
the alphabet, arranged in squares, and perch: | 


order to show you the-influences by which 
my brother was wrought upon. They spent 
the greater part of the night in discussing | 
the measures, and Petro in enforcing the} 
details of his arguments. Those who were) 
present, beside ray brother Petro, could not 
| have handed overa dollar, at the solicitation 
ofa surcharged pistol, held horizontally at 
their vest button, and backed by the impe- 
rious proclamation, ‘Stand and deliver, or 
die! He was the only one who could 
| move the enterprise so heavily constructed, 





Barbarian nations, were floating from the | and he was not equal to the whole effront. 


pinnacle of some lofiy editice, or planted on | 
the summit of hills whose ranges extended 
off in parallel lines, or in angular courses far 


| Though moneyless adventurers, his coadju- 
tors were cunning enough to place upon his 
shoulders the burthen of the undertaking, in 


into the boldly-stretched and pointed features | the faith of their absolute necessity as a part 


of the landscape. These delineations were 
in corwact perspective, and were evidently 
drawn up and embellished by a master hand, 
with some remote and magoificent intent, 
which was not perceptible tomy uninitiated 
sense, 


of the machinery. 

| ‘Petro was engaged with his whole soul 
\in the success of the experiment, and noth- 
jing could deter him from prosecuting it. 
‘Hard were his struggles to devise some 
i imeans of reising the requisite funds. Eyv- 








mind, short of actual robbery, and it was 
not long before this entered into his cal- 
culations. The frequent meetings held 
with his associates, at which I was some- 
times present, and the artful but seemingly 
innocent protestations of their honest lea- 
der, served to keep up his ambition, and ta 
nourish his ardent and chimerical aspira- 


jtions. We were at that time clerks in a 
, store, which was filled with the most pre- 


cious commodities; but the building itself 
was of wood, and of quite inferior appear- 
ance. We lodged onthe second floor. My 
brother formed the design of removing 
the most valuable part of the goods, and set- 
ting fire to the store. The plan was not 


‘unfolded to me until after it had been com- 


pleted, and every thing had been prepared. 
My opposition was useless. The gang 
were made acquainted with it, and agreed 
to assist on a certain night. 

‘ A considerable quantity of the stock had 
been abstracted by degrees, fora number of 
weeks previous; and on that evening (the 
one you well know) after the principals ad 
left, we began to transport the boxes and 
packages, assisted by the others to the house 


| of the prime accomplice, where they were 


secure for search. ‘Theavails were to ena- 
able us to realize our glittering dreams of 
wealth. 

‘In the back room, on the second floor, 
we had made a collection of the most com- 
bustible substances, and had so placed them, . 
that they would in a moment after the ap-* 
plication of the torch be ignited, and com-, 
municate the fire to the partitions, bed, ect.* 
A stove-pipe which passed out of the back® 
window had been disconnected with the$ 
stove, in order to allow the smoke to escape e 


through the crevices of the windows, par- 
ticularly in the front of the building, betray 


our attempt before the fire had got fairly un- 


der way. 

‘We had usually slept in the back part of 
this room, and had planned to go to the thea- 
tre, and returning about twelve o’clock, 
threw ourselves on to the bed in our clothes, 
and lie till one or two in the morning, when 
we were to make it appear that we had laid 
down rather in liquor, had set the candle by 
the side of the bed, and that it had caught 
the drapery. 

‘Accordingly, to the theatre we went; 
actually got somewhat tipsy, as we reflect- 


ved onthe hazardous nature of our enter- 


prise, and coming back about midnight, pro- 
eceded directly to our chamber. We soon 
managed to procure alight. I pulled off my 
shoes and coat, and threw myself on to the 
bed, for I felt unwilling to contempiate the 
deed which we were on the point of com- 
mitting. Ihad worked myself up to the 
task, and feared that my nerves might be 
unstrung by asurvey of the preparatives for 
our mischief-doing. My brother, however, 
felt too deep an interest in the progress and 
result of the plan, to think of repose; and 
commisioning me to ‘tumble up’ his side 
of the bed, he took his position by the table, 
with a book before him, which had one ad- 
vantage over vacancy, that it shut out the 
view of external objects, and opened the 
way to reflection. 

‘I soon fell into a disturbed sleep, and 
dreamed that the whole upper part of the 
house was in flames, and that my brother, 
jin endeavoring to escape out of the front 
‘door with some valuable article about him, 





* Principal among those around the table,! ery thing, | believe, passed through his || was seized by six or eight men, and carried 


readily ; so that it might not, by issuing ° 


eres 
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away to prison, in spite of his entreaties. 
dreamed also that I was standing in the 
door, and the whole building suddenly gave 
away, and was about to fall on my head.— 
Atthis lawoke in terror, but soon became 
sensible of my situation, when I found my 
brother standing oyer me, and shaking me 
by the shoulder. 


‘It was now about a quarter of three.— | 
Petro had prepared every thing,even to a| 


match, to insure speedy conflagration. 

“ Now then,” said he, ‘nerve yourself for 
the consumination. Take this match, and 
set fire to the bed-clothes, while I touch this 
other pile with my candle.’ 

‘He did so, and at the same moment my 
trembling hands applied the torch to the 
light drapery of the bed. Im an instant, 
curtains, sheets, and all, were in a blaze, 
while at the other end of the room the fire 
spread with astonishing rapidity among the 
dry and flimsy stuffs which had been thrown 
together ina heap. Seeing all things in 
such fine progress, we turned our steps tow- 
ard the door, which was about midway of 
the room, when I recollected that we had 
left a small box of jewelry and money at 


our Leads, if we don’t escape; we shall be 
discovered ; itcan’t be long before the fire 
will be observed without.’ 

‘Well, let the cursed thing go; it is not 
worth ourlives. Come, and let us get out, 
as quick as the devil will let us.’ 

‘Ha! the door islocked!? he continued, 
inan alarmed voice, and working at the 
latch violently, with both hands. ‘Run to 
tue other door !’ 

‘T ran and tried it; but it yielded no more 


bolts.’ 


ed Petro, searching hastily in his pockets. 
‘It is on the outside. No one can have 


been in.’ 

‘ Locked !—locked! No, it cannot be? 
repeated my brother: ‘itis the heated air 
ofthe room. We must exert our strength 
together.’ 

*We did so, and without effect. We 
Were now in a truly desperate situation, 
with no opportunity to escape, and the fire 
already enveloping us.’ : 


i ; ti 
the foot of the bed. | “Madmen ! fools! why did we delay !— 
of 
| 


“Stop, one moment, till I get the box 
said I, and directed my steps to the bed. 
‘Make haste! said my brother, as he 
stood with his hand on the latch. 
‘ - threw up the clothes at the foot of the 
ed. 
‘Where is it? Icannottouchit? I ask- 
ed 


? 


‘Under the right corner, between the 
sack and the ———’ 

‘It has been stolen! 
here ? 
else ? 

‘Look under the head; itis surely there. 
Hurry! 

‘Impossible! The fire had 
scorching hot, so that I could endure it 
longer. Not only the whole bed, but the 
wainscoat and window sashes had begun to 
burn. Iwas obliged to make my way to 
the door. 5 = 2S 

‘It was left there, I tell you; it must be 
got; it is all our dependence for immediate 
funds. Ludovico, seek it once more! ex- 
claimed my brother. i a a 

§ Will you have me burn myself to death! 
My shirt-sleeves are burnt offnow. I hear 
some one coming,’ 

‘It is your ears—try again! returned 
Petro.’ 

‘I go—but you sce !’ I replied, as I turned 
back, holding up my arms, which were al- 
ready scorched. 

‘Here, take this stick,’ cried Petro, 
wrenching offa strip from the wall, and 
heaving it to me; ‘that will save your 
hands.’ 

‘I thrust it into every part of the bed, 
which was now little else than a mass of 
ashes, without striking the object of my 
search. My arms suffered severely from 
the hot air of the room, and the flames were 
almost licking my face. 

‘Ican’t endure it! I would not try any 
longer, for the universe ! I exclaimed. 

‘Must we lose the most valuable part of 
the goods? What shall we do? said 
Petro, who now beganto feel the warmth 
more pressingly, from which he had been 
before. but little disturbed, there being a 
space in the middle of the room free from 
the flames. 


Who has been in 
Haven’t you put it somewhere 


become | 





By heavens! we must not perish here.— 
Where are our friends!’ 

‘At thistme, the cry of ‘fire!’ was raised 
'in the stieet. and we heard ihe engines rat- 
tling along the pavements. We also 
| thought we distinguished the sound of per- 
|sons ascending the stairs, and called to 
| them, but could not make them hear, in con- 
| sequence of the roaring of the flames, and 
| the shouts of the firemen in the strect. 
| Down with the door!’ round at the 
rear! we understood distinctly, and echoed 
| back the unavailing cry, while the heavy 

shock ofa ladder, as it struck against the 
| wooden walls, one story above us, showed 


| 
i 








| the advance of the preparations for effecting 
an entranee in that quarter, and for quench- 
| ing the fire.’ 

|| My brother shouted for assistance, but 
the noise of the engiaes and the cry of ‘ fire? 
without, drowned his voice. 

‘It is useless, said 1; ‘that bellowing 
‘rabble will split their sides to out-bawl us.’ 
‘Still more alarmed, and smarting with 
‘our burns, we now attempted to raise the 
| window. But, as if the fates conspired 
| against us, it refused to move! 

‘We shouted for help; we shrieked, till 
ourvoices were hoarse. The floor under 
our feet had now kindled to flame, and it 
was with difficulty we could prevent our 
clothes being entirely consumed.’ 

‘Come, Ludovico,’ said Petro, ‘we can 
live here but a few minutes longer; let us 
| make one more trial.’ 


ed I, sinking to the floor in the apathy of 
despair. I was suffering the most exqui- 
site torture from my burns; and to relieve 
me of my insupportable agony, I attempted 
to Lasten my death by strangulation. My 
brother, who was Jess burnt, still struggled 
at the door. He turned and saw me stretch- 
ed out in this situation: 

‘Fool, fool!’ he exclaimed, with an an- 
gry energy; ‘are you so willing to die? 
| Up! up! and assist me !’ 
| ‘IT arose. The room was now filled with 
flame. I could not for a moment endure it. 
'I flung myself again against the door in des- 





peration and sank down breathless and ex- 


than if it had been barricaded with triple | 


‘ What was done with thekey? demand- | 


turned it since we wentto bed ; nobody has 


‘I can do no more; I shall die!’ exclaim- ‘ 


I ‘The house,’ said I, ‘will soon fall over | hausted. It was now my brother’s turn to 


be desperate; and for a moment, I forgot 
my pain in witnessing his agonies. He 
shricked for aid, and cursed his hapless 
fate ;;and falling upon his knees, he invok- 
ed alternately the powers of heaven and 
hell, weeping and sobbing like a child. 

‘ We once more arose, and resolved to 
make a final attempt to save our lives.’ 

‘Here, Ludovico, caid Petro, ‘we can 
get out of that trap-door over head. Why 
did we not think of it before ? 

‘There is a box on the other side,’ said I, 
*but I have notstrength to get it.’ 

‘Petro rushed across the room, through 
the blaze, and bounded back with a box 
which on a less excited occasion, he 
could not have moved.’ 

‘You have burnt your face Petro, terri- 
bly,’ 

‘Curse the face! What care I fora sear! 
It will be better fora disguise, should we 
be in danger of detection. Jump on to the 
box, and support me!’ 

‘Itis vain, Petro; I have scarcely strength 
tostand.’ 

‘Nevertheless, we exerted ourselves to 
the utmost, butafter almost superhuman ef- 
forts, we dropped again to the floor. 

‘We must die, Petro! I exclaimed, in 
hopeless resignation ; ‘ yet it is hard to die, 
while there may still be a possibility of es- 
cape.’ 

‘But my brother’s courage revived, and 
we made one more concentrated effort up- 
on the door, and shook it a litde. We 
strained harder; it seemed to yield; yet 
harder; it was illusion! The door was 
firmer than ever.’ 

‘Hell-fire ! exclaimed Petro, in frenzy, ‘I 
will balk these infernal flames.yet ? 

‘Saying this, he darted to the front win- 
dow, butas rapidly rushed back, scorched 
and miserably burned on his faceand hands, 
and with his hair and clothes on fire.’ 

‘Save yourself, and follow me!’ he mut- 
tered through his closed teeth, and running 
with all speed to the back window, without 
stopping to open the blinds, or raise the 
sash, he plunged head-foremost into the 
yard. 

‘My flesh was wretchedly burnt; each 
pore ofmy skin seemed penetrated by a red- 
hot needle. Every fibre of my body was a 
chain of fire; yeta chill ran through my 
frame; my limbs were paralyzed with hor- 
ror; the weight ofa hundredtons seemed 
pressing upon my breast. 

‘ Before following my brother’s example, 
Itremulously applied my hand to the door, 
| and on using a little strength forced it open. 

Joyfully I hailed the passage, and rushed 
.precipitately down staiis. You know the 
rest.’ 


Here the patient ended. The admission 
of air by the window was probably the 
cause of the door giving away to his touch. 
The unfortunate young man died early in 
the morning, in a state of savage delirium. 
It should be observed, that his narration 
was frequently interrupted by paroxysms of 
| madness; but it was not necessary to pre- 

serve any thing more than the bare details. 

His brother went through a tedious period 

of recovery, during which time his infamous 

partners made way with the secret property. 

No suspicion got abroad of the actors in this 

drama. Petro returned to some distant 
‘place, with what feelings, intents, or fate, 
I shall not attempt to describe. 
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To Conresronpents.—* Dinah Duncan, 
comic duct,” settc music, and arranged for the 
Piano Forte, by J. P. Wino, will be published 
in ournext. We owe many thanks to this gen- 
tleman for his contributions. Mr. Wind is a 
very clevcr performer, and his compositions, as 
far as we have been enabled to judge, are deci- 
dedly good. In this instance, he has intended 
to excite the merriment of the reader, and will 
doubtless succeed. 

* Observations ov Phrenology,” (Philo,) is on 
file for insertion in our nest. 


", @ 


“ Farewell my Youth,’ (Philo Oasis,) will al-' 


appear. 

* Effects af Temper,’ 
Scrap Book,” (H.)\—* Philosophy of Ligh!,” 
(D. V. S.,) and “ Morsels for the Grave and 
Gay,” (S. B.) are under consideration. 

Tie hopes of Youth,” (E. T.)is rejected — 
The piece has meril, however. [tis written in 
a plain hand, and the sentiments are really gooul, 
ifnotoriginal. If E. T. had transeribed two 
or three verses from Moore's Lalla Roo’, begin- 
ning with, 

*O ever thus from childhood’s hor, 
I've seen my fondest hopes decay, 
and added the well known meiod 
* This worldisall a fleeting show 
Por man’s illusion given,” 
concluding the whole with some extracts from 
Johnson's “‘ Ortugal on the vanity of riches, 
the substance of his communication would have 





been given, and its publication heen quite as! 


certain. 
“ To the beaux about town,” (Gastavus Me- 
Garrow,) istrash. He wou'd fain correct the 


manners and improve the spirit of the day; and | 
yet passes by the sentiments and opinions which | 


it might he well to analyze, and prates about ex- 
iernal appearances! Ifthe Indies complain, they 
shall be heard, but McGarrow never. In treat- 
ing his subject, he reminds one of the Duichad- 


venturer, who attempted to leap over a hill, and! 


having wearied himself by running two miles 
to take a start, sat down at its foot to rest and 
then walked over at his leisure. 

* Amatus Quieti Esquire,” is reluctantly de- 
clined. In fiing his bill of complaint against 
the busy meddlers, who, at divers times heretofore, 
have prevented his bringing his suits with the 
fair toa favorable issue, had he bestowed a liitie 
more care upon the style and manner, we would 
have been among the last to take exceptions.— 
‘The writer is evidently a wit; and we hope we 
may hear from him hereafter, and that he will 
come ina less questionable shape. His profes- 
sion cannot be mistaken, and it would be cruel 
not to feel for the being, who, while wedded to 
the phraseology of legal forms, attempts to wrile 
English! But hear him once! 

“JT hazard a plea ofjustification in this case 
on account of certain irregularities in matters 
and things ad initie. The confessicn is nota- 
ble only for its brevity. Suffice it then that 
somehow or other in the versatility of certain 
very important human concerns, I happened to 
become somewhat entangled in love affairs, 
[poor fellow, kow we pity him!] But in this 


‘ 


(O. P.j—* From my \ 


there is not, nor was there any thing, that vould 
not be endured, if the interferential assistance of 
certain things had been “ non-est”—things, 
strangely peculiar in spirit, picturesque in ap- 
pearance and horribly benevolent in disposi. 
| tion—Lut no personalities—I hate personalities 
andavoid them. Isaid things—and some per- 
|, sons are as far from being things, as some ven- 
| erable damsel}s are from the marriage altar. So 
I will not discuss whether Jove has eyes, or 
whether itis blind. The best authorities hold, 
that it works no ill to its neighbor—the opinions 
of certain thingsto the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” {Exeunt Omnes!] 











MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF SIR 

WALTER SCOTT, BART. 
BY J. G. LOCKHART. 
The subject of these memoirs is venerated by | 
i the literati of the world. As a poet and a bi- 
! grapher, a historian and a novelist, he has 
| well earned his fame. And his verse or his 
| prose, his rich rehearsal of facts, or alluring 
} chapters of fiction, may well be studied as mod- | 
els by afier aspirants. His career, penned in| 
i the plainest style would be read with interest ; 
| but his life and peculiarities clothed in the hap- 
| py words of Lockhart, claim and will receive 
'2 high place among the standard literature of} 
the day. “ To every eye that reads—every ear | 
that hears—every heart that remembers, this 
much of his character is already known; that 
he had all the exuberance of genius, and none 
Of its excesses; that he was at once equitable 
|, and generous—that his heart was ever open to 
| charity—that his life was probably shortened by 
his scrupulous regard for justice. His career 
was one splendid refutation of the popular fal- 
lacy that genius has of necessity vices—that its 
light must be meteoric—and its courses way- 
ward and uncontroled. He has left mankind 
two great lessons—we scarcely know which is 
the most valuable. He hastaught us how much 
delight one human being can confer upon the 
world ; he has tanght us also that the imagina- 
tion muy aspire to the wildest flights without 
wandering into error. Of whom else among 
our great list of names can we say that he has 
lefi us every thing to admire, and nothing to 
forgive ?” 

Lockhart before he had commenced the biog- 
raphy of this commanding genius, as an author, 
had won a fadeless chaplet of renown. He 
would hare taken a fair stand among the litera- 
ry sons of fame had nothing appeared from his 
pen but the life of that prodigy among men, 
| who, being thé corporal of Corsica, gloriously 
| and effectually broke the bonds of obseurity— 
| Swept conquering over hill and plain—trod upon 
the burning sands, and climbing the rugged 
steep, stood upon 


| 
| 
i] 





i} 
j 


“Theiced mountsin’s top 

Where the birds dare not build nor insect’s wing 
Flit o’er the herbless granite.” 

| With Scott for the subject, and Lockhart for 
, the biographer, the world was prepared to ex- 
| pect much. Four parts of the work is before 
| the American public, and the highest expecta- 
tions of the most sanguine friends and enthusi- 
| astic admirers have been realized, All review- 
| evs juin in bestowing upon it the highest enco- 


! 
i 
| 
1 








! miums 
| miums, 


We subjoin a short extract in which Scott 
and Jeffrey are compared—the two great au- 
thors were conversing ata dinner party: 

“Jeffrey for the most part entertained us, 
when books were under discussion, with the 
detection of faults, blunders, absurdities or pla- 
giarisms. Scott took up the matter where he 
left. it, recalled some compensating beauty or 
excellence for which no credit had been allowed, 
and by the recitation, perhaps, of one fine stanza 
set the poor victim on his legs again.” 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

There is an increase of the strange reports of 
the wondrous workings of this scoffed_ at 
science. We have read of the magnetis- 
ed having spread out before them new and 
distant villages and cities, in all the noble 
crandeur and minute peculiarities of reality— 
of their entering different residences, hundreds 
of miles from where their incarnate spirits had 
ever becn, and there carefully examining books, 
paintings, and whatever else the dwelling might 
present to the visitor’s gaze. We wait for the 
next report to tell us of some magnetic sleepers, 
journeying away from this sublunary sphere—of 
their taking a peep into the infernal regions— 
and, after look ing upon ‘the blackness of dark- 
ness,”—of their turning, at the will of an elbow 
companion, and o’erleaping the battlements of 
heaven, lingering awhile amid that noble band 
of choristers that tune their golden harps and 
sing immortal songs. But candidly, the preten- 
ded facts connected with this science partake so 
strongly of the character of ‘the moon story,” 
that the faith of the most credulous is shaken; 
and yet the evidence that entitles it to our regard 
is sufficiently strong to trouble the disbelief of 
the most skeptical. It is true that it is impossi- 
bje to understand how thg mind of one person 
chn act upon another; but yet the philosopher 
Will find it no more incomprehensible than the 
fact that their own frames obey the dictates of 
theiraville + - 


GLEANINGS IN EUROPE— 
ENGLAND BY AN AMERICAN. 

It js idle to disguise the fact that there is much 
to admire an‘! much to condemn in this work. 
It abounds with fine writing, the style is unaf- 
fected and manly—no one can doubt it, and 
there are some admirable descriptions of men 
and things—some pointed and judicious reflec- 
tions upon society, which may be read with pro- 
fit. The writer was evidently controled by an 
independent spirit, which if somewhat restrain- 
ed, would have been no bad trait in the charac- 
ter of an American, and would secure the admi- 
ration of all, but which in the case before us con- 
tinually betrays him into a tone and manner at 
once offensive, odious, intolerable. There is 
much that is common place, egotistical, foolish 
and false, and upon the whole the work wilt 
add nothing to the reputation of the author, ei- 
ther at home or abroad. 

Weare sorry that it isso. The author of the 
Spy has a strung hold upon our affections, and 
although this unhappy effort cannot efface the 
recullection of his former works, or induce us 
to put a mean, or even a moderate estimate upon 
his abilities, still we confess we are disappoint- 
ed and displeased wihthim. Mr. Cooper could 
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have done better, and kaowing this we are not | Tue Lapies’ Companion.—We have to ac- 
disposed to palliate his errors or excuse his knowledge the receipt of the entire volume of 
weakness. When he allowed himselfto grum- | this elegant and popular periodical, ending with 
ble at and contema every thing he met within the October Number. The character of tha 
England, he grossly mistook the liberal and en- | work is in keepihg with its title, and its pages 
lightened tone of public sentiment that exists | are varied, spirited and interesting. 
every where inthis country. It was perfect in- | It has been often said that publications of this 
sanity to hope that these caluminies (we can cal] | kind shonld be patronised because they have a 
them nothing else) could find a responsive f{eel- | tendency to call forth, and in some measure, re- 
ing in the bosom of a single intelligent reader. | ward the talent of many authors, how otherwise 
England has cherished andrewarded American | might remain neglected and unknown. Per- 
talent—has done ample justice to our Irving, and | haps, to no periodical in America could this re- 
more than justice to other writers of inferior | mark be applied with more justice thanto the 
merit, and Mr. Cooper might have gleaned ma- | Ladies’ Companion, the enterprising proprietor 
terials wherewtih to fill these two volumes, with- } of which has given the public an instance of lib- 
out repaying kindness with ingratitude. } erality worthy of notice, by offering handsome 
When our authors of acknowledged charac- || premiums for productions upon a variety of sub- 
ter visit the old world, they go as representa- | jects. The prize articles are now in course of 
tives from the literary portion of our republic, | publication, one of which,“ Tie sea voyage, a 
and are amenable forthe manner in whichthey | Piratical Sketch,” we copy from the October 
acquitted themselves. It was bad enough that |number. Among the contributors tothe work, 
Willis should excite the ridicule of all with | are, E. B. Fisher. R.S. MacKenzie, L. L. D. 
whom he met, by worshiping at every shrine of | Rev. J. H. Clinch, R. W. Griswold, J. E. Vail 
fancied dignity, and by betraying the confidence | and G. M. Snow, (Williarn W. Snowden, Ed- 
of those who made him their guest, but that | itor and Proprietor, 107 Fulton Street, N. Y.) 
Cooper at his time in life, should have done yet || 
more to outrage the feelings of those by whom | 





Tur American Mountity.—We have receiv- 


he was received, exhausts our patience quite. 





We beg to invite the attention of our scientif- 
ic friends, to the article from Wits GayLorp, 
commencing on our first page. The views it 
contains are at once curious, original and con- 
elusive. 





The last number of the Ladies’ Companion 
contains a fragment on time, credited to PavLp- 
we. It has went the rounds, and we are ata 
loss to account for the fact, that the press gen- 
érally, have mistaken the author. We had fal- 
jen in the same error ourselves. It was written 
by W. G. Brapiey, Esq., of Geneva, Cayuga 
eounty. 





Tue Knicxersocker.—The October number 
of th@ work is indeed excellent. Praise, how- 
ever is unneccessary, since no one will deny 
but that it manifests all the erudition, taste, re- 
finement, strength of thought, purity of language 
and libegality of sentiment which should distin- 
guish a periodical of its standing and character. 
‘The leading article upon “ American Antiqua- 
ties,” is one of a series which cannot be read 
without profit. ‘“ Ornamental Gardening,” isa 
useful paper, and the remarks upon “ Slavery 
in the United States,” are written in a tone of be- 
coming moderation and candor. The “Foster 
Child—a domestic tale,” is full of tenderness and 
feeling; and “Random Passages,” are spirited 
and interesting. From the“ Incendiary,” by a 
surgeon, we extract athrilling sketch. “ Napole- 
on?—* The death of Socrates”—* The Sea”— 
“ Nahant”—-" The Times”’—-“ The Blighted 
Flower,” and other poetical productions, have 
their merits. But why enumerate? there is not 
aweak or indifferent article in the number; 
and ifthere is any thing that would induce us to 
regard it as unequal to its predecessors, it is 
simply because we miss the inimitable “ Olla- 
podiana.” (D. K. Neal, Esq. of this village, 
agent.) 


| ed the Octuber number of this valuable maga- 
| zine. It fully sustains the high reputation which 
|| its preceding numbers have acquired. Its ar- 
| ticles are all original, and are penned in the 
| pure style of classic authors. It contains “ The 
| Innocent Avenger,” a thrilling tale by Park 
| Benjamin. Sketches of Paris—No. 4”—“Eng- 
lish Scenery,” a beautiful poem by Grenville 
Mellon—‘“ Old Houses; fromm which we have 
extracted a short sketch--“ Autumnal Storms--” 
“Vanitas! vanitatum Vanitas—”A Doctor’s 
Ana--” “ The Seven Foresters of Chatsworth’’-- 
“ Copyright Law—No. 3—” “ Song tothe Whip- 
poor-will ;” and “ Bank Evils, and their reme- 
dy.” Also, critical notices of ‘The Scourge o 
the Ocean—” Poem, by William Thompson 
Bacon—Gleanings in Europe—Venitia—Live 
and let Live—Mr. Barnard’s Discourse before 
the New York Alpha of the society Phi Beta 
Kappa—Animal Magnetism— Mythological Fa- 
bles—T he Literary Souvenir, for 1838—Letters 
descriptive of the Virginia Springs, together 
with comments upon the causes of the present 
distress, &c. The political character assumed 
by this magazine, we are confident cannot dis- 
please its readers, while the articles are of the 
high order of those contained in the present No, 





Tae Gentieman’s Macazine.—We are in- 
debted to the politeness of the editor for the Oc- 
tober number of this new publication. We 
have been highly pleased with its perusal. It 
contains a splendidly engraved title page for the 
first volume, hy J. A. Adams of New York.— 
Its whole appearence is such as to insure for it 
the favor and support of the literary. The edi- 
tor in speaking of his work says: “ It is the lar- 
gest and cheapest periodical in the United States 
containing more original matter than any other 
monthly publication. The contents embrace 
a fertile range of amusing and instructive sub- 
jects, by authors of celebrity, presenting a com- 
plete account of the literature of the day.”— 


Tue Lavies’ Garvanp, is the title of a leat 
publication, the first number of which was is- 
sued at Philadelphia in April last. lis pub- 
lished semi-monthly by Moore & Waterhouse. 
We have received al] the numbers up to Octo- 
ber, and must confess that we regard it as a very 
clever and useful work. We donot remember 
to have met with a publication at once so un- 
pretending and yet so excellent. The follow- 
ing are some of the fair flowers we have found 
beautifying the well twined wreath : 

“ Woman was created by the Giver of all good 
as the help-inate of man; formed in a superior, 
though more fragile and delicate mould—en- 
dowed with purer and better feelings, stronger 
and more exalted affections to play a distinct 
character in the great drama of the created 
world.” 

“Side by side with hardier man, she [woman } 
now scales the loftiest barriers which impede 
the progress of moral cultivation. She has gone 
beyond her empire of the affections—and, stand- 
ing on Parnassus, has sinitten, with her gentle 
hand, the rugged rock of song, and the tuneful 
waters have ‘discoursed sweet music’ as they 
rolled in liquid melody through the echoing 
vales below. She has laid her hand to the noble 
task of eduation, and thousands upon thousands 
of the young rise up and call Aer blessed. She 
moulds and shapes in her retirement the desti- 
nies of nations, placing the hand of her irre- 
sistable influence on those who hold the reins 
of government—thus controlling the controllers 
and sweetening the fountains of power with 
gentle influences and breathings of mercy.” 

* * * * * * 

“The affection of Woman is the most won- 
derful thing in the world—it tires not, faints not, 
cools not. It is like the Naphtha that nothing 
can extinguish but the appalling look of death.” 

“ The gentle influence of feminine genius now 
sheds over the whole literature of our country 
a delicate and tender bloom.” 

“ Put out the light of the radiant sun, 
The moon would but look more fair, 
Put ont the moon, that gentle one, 
The stars still would sparkle there. 
But put out the light of Woman's eye, 
And death would soon spread his pall 
O'er all that we love beneath the sky, 
And darkness bury us all.” 
* * * * * * 

“ TYoman ever has been, still is, and always 
will be, the main spring of every masculine 
achicevement—Acr influence is felt by all, from 
the hero io the clown, from the man to the 
stripling.” 

* * * 7 . * 

“We may talk of patriotism—we may prate 
of fame, but who could feel the one, or seek the 
other, but for the sake of Woman ?” 

* * * * * * 

“This is Woman—always loving—always 
beloved. Well may the poet strike his lyre in 
her praise—well may the warrior rush to the 
battle field for her smile—well may the student 
trim his lamp to kindle her passionate heart, 
or warm her dainty imagination: she deserves 
them all.” 

* * * * * * 
“Ye fair of Columbia—the light of your smile, 
Must nourish the Garland--or drooping and pale, 
Tt will hang on the hands that entwined it awhile, 





William E. Burton, editor. 





Then neglected, lie low in obsescity’s vale.” 
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For the Oasis. 
THE TRIUMPH AND THE DOOM OF ESSEX. 

Essex hath whispered well the word 

‘That makes him lord of England’s Queen, 
She hath but marked—she hath but heard— 

And look—that soft and gentle mein! 
Well may the envied Essex sinile, 

And bend to her a suppliant’s knee ; 
That look and tone speak not of guile— 

The word is passed, and MAJESTY, 
Subdued and won, is woman still— 
With woman’s love, and woman’s will. 


A ring, a ring, for the proud and high, 
Ofthe knightly grace and the kindling eye! 
A ring, a ring, ‘ O keep it well” 
She murmured—* it hath a treasured spell !— 
And look, while sparkles its diamond hue, 
So long wilt thou at least be true ; 
And Essex, reme:mber—‘tis a token 
Of queenly faith for aye unbroken— 
Of love that brooks not cold return ; 
Of feelings thou may’st never spurn ; 
And mark me, shouldthe moment come 
That warns thee of unhallowed doom, 

. This signet if thou bring’st to me, 
Thou wilt be safe, thou wilt be free!’ 


No more is heard of humbled pride 

The tone, nor bends the servile knee— 
The doubting one may weltconfide 

In smiles so fair and speech ¢£o free. 
And well was that deep trust repaid! 
For ne’er did heart of simple maid, 
In lowly life, for guileless youth, 
Burn with more pure and fervent truth, 
Than hers, in its deep romance glowed 
For him, the high-born and the proud. 


Now may you see th’ obzequious throng, 
Whom stately Essex moves among; 
That servile crew of minions weak, 
Striving each in his turn to speak, 
With accent smooth, some honeyed word, 
By none perchance save him unheard; 
Yet he, that lordly one, the throng 
Could still address with courteous tongue, 
And smile on ail, on all save one 
Of that gay rout, and him aloue, 
His haughty spirit could not brook— 
’Twas Nottingham—the stern of look, 
A dark and scheming man whose hate 
Fssex, may speed thy rushing fate! 
Turn we from bim, and mark that train 
Of gorgeous beauty sweeping by ; 
Each hath a smile for Essex—vain! 
*Tis not for them his pulse bea‘s high. 
¥et his was not the love I ween, 
That warms a young and guilless breast ; 
But the high aim and purpose keen 
To snatch from bold ainbition’s crest 
Fame’s laurel wreath ;—aye, his was not 
A love to sweeten woman’s lot, 
But seek instead, its nobler aun, 
Or sink in guilt, disgrace and shame! 
* + + * ” * 
Faintly the rays stream through the gorgeous hall, 
Giving its pillared majesty to light ; 
And-ye may trace upon the frescced wall 
A quaint and ghostly imagery—the sight 
Ranges along yon dim and solemn aisle 
Up to the vaulted roof and sculptured dome, 
And yet the gazer feels his heart grow chill ; 
Bat not unpeopled is that stately gloom ! 
With aspect stern and grave, and clothed with might 
To raise the feeble or to crush the strong 
Sit there, the ermined ministers of right— 
Of England’s Justice, and perchance of wrong! 
Mark you their solemn stateliness of mien, 
Their office hath been done; there is a face, 
A form ye wil] remember, and once seen, 
Of each proud line ye’ll e’er retain the trace! 
’Tis Essex—of that high and honored name 
Whose smile or frown but yesterday was Fate, 
Now humbled and subdued, bereft of fame, 
And charged with treason foul “ against the state.” 
Yea humbled—and attainted, and condemned— 
The scorned of all his race, who with rash hand, 








And lighted torch, and flame and hostile brand 
His kindred soil in deadly feud had whelmed! 
There is atale of 'ong and varied strife, 

Of many a traiterous scheme and deep design— 
Of scenes with wild and fearful passioas rife,— 

A mad and dark eareer, proud fool, was thine ! 
And now—look to the ring—thy doom is said— 
Look to the ring—ere yet the bolt be sped! 


Amid that multitude stood one whose eye 
As the condemned averted his, would gleam 


With scorn and hate and exultation high ;— 


But as they met, in altered mood would seem 
Melting with sympathy. Thus Nottingham 
His feelings of despite had seemed to calm,— 
And thus his spouse with more than serpent wile 
Sealed the Earl Essex’ doom with but a smile! 
For mark—the noble prisoner in his cell, 

And she the traitress there, with earnest nien 
And guise of well feigned sympathy, to tell 

How she would bear the ring to England’s queen,— 


And on her knee ask his reprief.—’Tis said— 


The ring is yielded, and the doom is sped! 
* * * * * 
What was thy thought, proud queen, when came 
The tidings of his tarnished fame ? 
What hadst thou then of grace or love 
For hiin thy royal faith to prove ? 
How didst thou deem thy high regard 
For a disgraced and felon knight 
Would suit the race whom thou to guard 
Frem ill was’t chosen by regal right? 
Ah, little recked she in that hour 
Of the world’s scorn or censure free, 
The brow of State might grimly low’r— 
The sharp reproof awakened be,— 
Still she was woman, and e’en now 
At her high spirit’s shrine could bow 
And to her heart's bright idol cling— 
“ Essex, why keep’st thou now that ring? 
Ah! little deemed Iin my hour 
Of woman weakness, of the power 
Of sympathy thy speech had stirred, 
I gave thee then my queenly word, 
And now, my own, why claim’st it not? 
Tho know’st too well thy fearful loi!’’ 
Days, weeks rolled on, and still ner heart 
Wrung with unwonted passion’s smart 
Doubted, yet in its fondness deemed 
His spirit yet would bend, and blamed 
Tl intemperate zeal with which the law 
Had sped his doom, and sought to draw 
The victiin to the block, and now 
Mark ye the cloud upon that brow! 
“This shall not be,” ‘twas thus she spoke 
As kindling high, her ire awoke— 
“This shallnot be—yon token slighted, 
Love, sympathy, all unrequited 
Warn ine how ill my high regard 
Yon worthless craven would reward, — 
And hence, my heart, no longer cherish 
A thought of him, but be thy hate 
The signal that the false one perish! 
And perish too unwept, by fate 
That dooms him, fortune, kindred, fame, 
All, all, unmourned, to blight and shaime !”? 
* * * - * 
I{c spoke in tones so deep, of all that rout 
No ear the accent fell upon unheard; 
His requiem the death-bell hath tolled out— 
There was but one who seemed alone unstirred 
By deep emotion’s thrill ; but the dark ray 
That lit his eye as fell that edge so keen 
Marked of demoniac joy and hate the sway— 
And with drawn blade and pluine up-waved, was 
seen 
To swell the rabbie shout on that dread day— 
That shout which rang afar, God save the queen, 
* * + ¥ 7 
Approach we now thy chamber, death, 
And mark we thy cold finger’s trace, 
And the parched lip and labored breath, 
And look we on that livid face : 
What do we read of hope, of life, 
Of beauty in that spirit breken ? 
What but of dark and guilty strife 
In that strained eye, the withering token ! 


| 
| 
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Yet she, the doomed, but yesterday 
Was of atitled race the boast 
And knew how sweet was Beaut y’s sway 
Ere Feeling had its magic lost. 
Why doth thy thin and blanched lip quiver 
Pale Notiingham? Thou’rt but to die; 
That pang, that throc, ‘tis but to sever 
A spirit from its dross, Ah, why! 
Ask of the wretch whom steeped in crime 
Untimely ill or chance hath fated— 
Speak ye of once regarded Trg, 
Of worldly dross all cheaply rated ; 
And yet one deep, unliallowed stain, 
One deed of unrepented guilt 
Seareth the heart, and bleod, and brain! 
No ruth for him, ‘tis all unfelt; 
No tone to plead A’s hopeless cause-- 
Heaven, take the victim of thv laws! 


“The murdered Essex !”’ well that shriek 

Had waked the sleeping Dead from their repose, 

And lo—the Queen !—but not with aspect meek 
Or fitting to behold of life such close. 

The damning tale is out, the dying one 

Hath yielded unto Majesty alone! 

None else might wrench that secret from her 

* breast-—— 

* Essex, the murdered Essex !” and again 

That shriek like fire burst on the wretch’s brain— 

But took! the streams of life are ebbing fast! 

No word, no sound save the appalling gasp— 
No look but tha‘ fixed one of agony,— 

Thus Countess, art thou sinking in the grasp. 
Ofth’ Invisible, and ’tis for thee 

To die unwept, unpitied, unshriven— 

By God and maa of crime all unforgiven— 

Hopeless and shriftless, mocked and spurned and 

hated— 
, The once beloved and fair loathed even in dust— 

By kindly look or syimpathy ungreeted— 
Dead—dead in guilt and infamy accursed! 

Such was thy parting hour, and ere ’tis past, 
Mark you the lightning flash of that proud eye— 
Th’ expression of deep hate—asstern and high 

Sue bendeth o’er the prostrate one aghast— 

And witha shriek of wrath, the victim’s throat 
Hath clutched with iron fingers, and as oozed 

The life blood from the expanded: nostril out— 
The Demon of Revenge in scorn up-roused 

Exclaiming wildly with the last death shiver— 

“God may forgive thee woman, but I—Never!’” 





* * * * 


There rose within that gorgeous court the wail 
Of mourning for the lost, the Regal dead— 
Light ye the funeral torch, the pall be sp@ead, 

Andas the flickering ray illuies yon pale 

And silent corse, giving the outline full 

Of lineaments so sternly beautiful 

In death—let the warm tear the cheek impearl, 
And breathe a sigh for Essex, and for her 
Who though a queen, was woiman and could err, 

Well was thy faith repaid, unhappy Earl! 

—Long did her haughty spirit strive with fate, 
And seek to quench its fever, but the flame 

Burned fiercely on, andin such crushed estate 
It hed—while yet her quivering lip hisname 

Murmuredin agony.—The sable bier 
Beareth unto its sepulchre the Dead— 

Mourn England, o’er thy hopes forever fled— 

And be thy flushed cheek paled with the respect- 

ful tear! Cc. 
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